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: INTRODUCTION 
with his pen when he could no longer fight with his 
sword. 9 


I am aware that many will ask the question that 
was asked by the Times at the publication of “ Napoleon 
and his Fellow Travellers”: ‘Does the interest in 
Napoleon’s career justify the reproduction of all this 
literary lumber?” I was able to point out in a later 


“ 


ment that we bring to the career of Alexander or 
Cesar. But this seems an unattainable ideal. I heard 
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whose point of view would now be intolerable, we may 
still be content to survey the permanent work he did 
on behalf of liberal ideals, and to contrast him with 
the Alexanders and Ferdinands, the George the Fourths 
and Louis the Eighteenths who afflicted the European 
peoples after his destruction. 

But the purpose of a preface should be to conciliate 
rather than to antagonise. Let me therefore express 
a hope that these two little known documents may 
prove of interest to those same kind enthusiasts who 
welcomed ‘Napoleon and his Fellow Travellers.” To 
some few people I trust that this book will justify 
itself if only by virtue of the Appendix of certain 
hitherto unpublished letters from St. Helena written 
by Secretary Brooke. I have to thank Dr. Holland Rose 
for many courtesies and Mr. A. M. Broadley for the 
loan of a copy of Theodore Hook’s rare pamphlet. 
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so well treated, for this was the monument 

erected by Napoleon III. to the memory of his great 
scarcely less splendid than the marble 

one that the last of the Bourbon kings erected in the 
Hotel to the great dead enemy of his 
race. Yet — these thirty-eight volumes provide 
an abundance of good reading, and are essential to a 
lete understanding of the Napoleonic story, they 
only a fragment of the literary achievement of 
iigros, Many letters are not there, and volume 


the drama “The Count of Essex”—Mr. Sloane calls it 
a novel—with which the young Bonaparte, whose mind 
Be ee eee eee 8 nore oes. opera 

first campaign. Dramas, tragedies, essays, fill up the 
leisure of these early years. At the age of 21 he had 
written a “ History of Corsica,” which he dedicated to 
Paoli, and of which we are told that he sent the manu- 
script to the Corsican patriot for his approval. Paoli, it 
odo Sg nce aaa but failed to acknowledge 
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literary achievement in the multitude of remarkable 
letters, dispatches and manifestos which form not the 
least part of Napoleon’s permanent achievement, 
although the most human note of these wonderful 
years is to be found in the love letters to Josephine. 
Let me not leave this early aspect of Napoleon’s 


César, chien d'arrét renommé, 

Mais trop enflé de son mérite, 

Tenait arrété dans son gite 
Un malheureux lapin de peur inanimé : 

“ Rends-toi,” lui cria-t-il d'une voix de tonnerre, 
Qui fit au loin trembler les habitants des bois; 
“Je suis César connu par ses exploits, 
Et]dont le nom remplit toute la terre.” 
A ce grand nom, Jeannot lapin, 
Pin sae we oe Rees, 
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When he revisited Brienne in 1814, where he had 
been at school from his tenth to his fifteenth year 


bj 
lichen na eae marke ne Guana Case ont 
well have come under the dominion of Great Britain in 


might then have thrown in its lot with Paoli when he 
landed on our shores to appeal against French aggres- 
sion, and, in any case, Charles Buonaparte and his family, 
had they perchance taken the side of Paoli, might have 
crossed to England with the aged patriot, and the young 
Napoleon would then have been born an Englishman. 
The original spelling of Napoleon's name was Buona- 
parte, but he suppressed the “u” during his first cam- 
in Italy. Bourrienne says that his motive for so 
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are now universally admitted, and we may accept 
the view of a well-qualified critic that “if Mac- 
pherson had been the sole author, he would have been 
one of the few poetic creators of the first rank.” A 
certainly lofty form of expression, admirably adapted 
to raise the spirits of an army on the march, was doubt- 
less derived in part from a study of “ Ossian,” in part 
from the Greek and Latin historians. Many critics of 
Napoleon have started with the Johnsonian view of 
“Qssian”’ usually combined with the ignorance that 
describes the Irish language as “‘ Erse,’’ and have thence 
proceeded to assume that Napoleon had read few books 
other than ‘‘ Ossian,” and had, in consequence, no 
power of expression save a certain empty rhetoric 
characterised by more of sound than of sense. 

Madame de Rémusat, one of the people who 
systematically libelled Napoleon after he was power- 
less, thus writes of him in her “ Memoirs ” :— 
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battlefield, we recall triumphs of administrative activity 
scarcely less memorable ; nor do we forget the compilation 
of that Civil Code which no nation that received it has 
cared to abandon.* We remember, however, that during 
these years the making of literature was on the way, 
although unconsciously. The letters that the lover 
and husband wrote to his wife are among the deathless 
documents of that age; so also are many of the 


During these years Napoleon may be said to have 
always been writing, and much that he wrote will live. 
Dr. Holland Rose has happily reminded us that 


“Cesar, in the old world, was possibly the mental peer of Bona- 
parte in this majestic equipoise of the imaginative and practical 
qualities ; but of Casar we know comparatively little; whereas the 
complex workings of the greatest mind of the modern world stand 
revealed in that storehouse of facts and fancies, the ‘ Correspondance 
de Napoléon.’ + 
us, however, ask ourselves what impress did 
the First Consul and Emperor make upon his epoch. 
also Dr. Holland Rose has a word to say, but 
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that trying order—the political woman—whom all 
men in their hearts detest, although more than half 
of them are at present engaged in disguising the fact. 
If Napoleon had definitely and firmly refused to allow 
Madame de Staél to live anywhere within the radius of 
his power he would have been fully within his rights. 
As it was she was not actually interfered with at Coppet, 
her chosen home. Napoleon carried courtesy and self- 
restraint to their utmost limit. The picture presented 
by one of her biographers :— 

“The little great man of empire pursuing with minutest inhumanity 
and egotism a helpless woman of genius—helpless, yet the greatest 
of her age, if not of any age.”* 
is merely empty rhetoric. The author of “ Allemagne ” 
was an enemy of her adopted country and Napoleon's, 
so much so that we are told by another biographer 
that “her picture hung above Baron de Stein’s library 
table, as that of an ally in the struggle against the 
oppressor.”t As an enemy of her country, and of 
her country’s ruler, why should Madame de Staél 
have shrieked for greater toleration than she re- 
ceived? Napoleon remarked later on to Las Cases, 
that she “carried on hostilities with the one hand, 
and supplication with the other.” The Emperor 
declared that “he left her the universe for the theatre 
of her achievements; that he resigned the rest of the 
world to her, and only reserved Paris to himself.” But 
Madame de Staél wanted to live in Paris, and she shrieked 
in a way that all the world might hear. And the world 
that hated Napoleon sympathised with this hysterical 
woman of genius who always desired the limelight to 
be full upon her. ‘“‘ She cannot exist without a grievance,” 
wrote Lord Byron of the author of “ Corinne,” after he 

* “Madame de Staél; a Study of her Life and Times,” By A. Stevens. 
Vol. IL., page 79. 
_ + “Madame de Staél.” By Lady Blennerhassett. Vol. I., viii. 
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had met her in London, “and someone to see or read 
how much grief becomes her.”* 

That Napoleon permitted Madame de Staél to reside 
so long at Coppet is one of the many proofs of his 
magnanimity. He declared Coppet to be “an arsenal 
whence munitions of war were sent forth against him 
all over Europe.” That he concerned about it at all 
is a proof of his genuine respect for letters. Indeed, it 
was Madame de Staél’s son who drew from Napoleon 
a memorable comment. The young Staél had inter- 
viewed the Emperor on behalf of his mother, who desired 
to reside in Paris. The Emperor replied :— 

“ After all I cannot understand why she should be so anxious to 


to Vienna, to Milan, or to London? Yes, let her go to London; 
that is the place for her. There she may libel me as much as she 
pleases . . . . Shecannot refrain from meddling with politics.” 
De Staél: ‘I can assure your Majesty that my mother does not 
now concern herself about politics. She devotes herself exclusively 
to the society of her friends and to literature.” 
Napoleon: ‘“‘Ah, there it is! . . . . Literature! Do you 


on literature, morals, the fine arts, and such matters, it is easy to 
dabble in politics, Let women mind their knitting. . . .” 

It was this dabbling with politics under the guise 
of literature that made Chateaubriand also impossible. 
To say that Napoleon was responsible for the impoverish- 
ment of the distinguished author of ‘‘ Mémoires d’Outre- 
Tombe” is to be wildly unfair. Napoleon had given 
him a post under the Consulate, a post at Rome under 
Cardinal Fesch, which might have led to many things, 

* At one moment only in her later years had Madame de Staél a 
generous impulse towards Napoleon. ‘I will not myself abandon myself 
to declamations against Napoleon,” she wrote after Waterloo. “He did 
what was natural for the restoration of his power; and his march from 
‘Cannes to Paris was one of the grandest conceptions of audacity that can 
be cited from history.” 


a 
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but Chateaubriand was a young man in a hurry. It 
was not enthusiasm of loyalty to the Bourbons or 
disgust at what many considered worse than a crime— 
a blunder—the execution of the Duc d’Enghien, that 
made Chateaubriand resign the new post that was 
given him.* Even that fairest of all writers on 
such questions, Sainte-Beuve, comes to the conclusion 
that it was the slowness of promotion that disgusted 
him. Chateaubriand would dabble in politics, but he 
became the enemy of every side in turn. In 1814 he 
wrote his famous pamphlet “De Buonaparte et des 
Bourbons,” and delighted the men of the Restoration, 
although one has only to read in it the unctuous praise 
of the Prince Regent who had given the Bourbons 
back to France, to find that here behind great literary 
gifts, was an unbalanced charlatanry. The time came 
(while Napoleon was at St. Helena, and regaining his 
popularity in France, of which he was later, when dead, 
to become once more the idol), when Chateaubriand took 
occasion to unsay half what he had said concerning the 
fallen Emperor, whom he had once compared to Nero. 
The time came, indeed, (but this was in 1824) when even 
Louis XVIII. remarked of Chateaubriand—“ I do not 
wish to see that man again.” Sainte-Beuve has very 
neatly said that from his resignation after the murder 
of the Duc d’Enghien until his death (from 1804 to 1848) 
he spent forty-two years out of forty-four in opposition 
and in the sulks—this was his element. After this 


* When Napoleon had read “‘ Atala" he became interested in Chateau- 
briand, who dedicated the second edition of his “‘ Génie du Christianisme ” 
to him. He sent him to Rome as first secretary to the Ambassador, 
Cardinal Fesch, knowing his uncle’s deficiencies, Everyone was surprised 
when the First Consul made Chateaubriand Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the Vallais. This appointment fell to him simultaneously with the 
execution of the Duc d’Enghien. Probably it was declined quite as 
much because the new Ambassador did not think it good enough, 
although other people thought it too good, as on account of his resent- 
ment or horror at the supposed crime.—See Bourrienne’s “ Memoirs.” 
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most perfect styles of antiquity, and is compar- 
able, of its kind, to Xenophon and Caesar. The great- 
est of European literary critics does not fail of quota- 
tions to support his position. One recalls the proclama- 
tion with which he took command of the Army in Italy 
—that phenomenal opportunity which “made” him. 
We remember Marmont’s account of how this happened. 
The young soldier’s discussions with the Directory as 
to the way the campaign should be conducted; their 
instructions to their general, Schérer, to carry out a 
certain plan ; the general’s abrupt reply that the man who 
had drawn up the new plan had better carry it through. 
Bonaparte is sent forward—a mere boy—to take com- 
mand of many an older officer. We remember his 
address : 


“Soldiers, you are naked, badly fed. Government owes you 
much ; it can give you nothing. . . . I will lead you into the most 
fertile plains in the world. . . . There you will find honour, glory, 
andriches. Soldiers of Italy, can you want courage or firmness ? , . .” 


And then the continuous flood of letters, commands, 
exhortations. There has never been anything like it. 
We take down from our shelves the thirty-two volumes 
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published first in 1836, but in the ‘‘Commentaires” you 
will find many supplemental documents. You will also 
find the whole of the material contained in the eight 
volumes dictated to Montholon and Gourgaud to which 
we have referred, the fragment of the “History of 
Corsica,” and an account of his career in Egypt. In 
Volume III. you have the Campaigns in Syria and his 
impressions of the Directory. In Volume IV. you have 
his own version of the 18th brumaire, his account of 
successive battles, and of the war in La Vendée. 
Volume VY. contains his story of the battle of 
Waterloo and of the return from the Island of Elba. 
Volume VI. his note upon the art of war, and all 
that he achieved of his great scheme for summarising 
the campaigns of his great predecessors, Turenne, 
Frederick II., Julius Cesar, and Alexander. Altogether 
these volumes are second only in interest to the “Corre- 
spondance.” 

Finally, there is Napoleon as the friend of literary 
men in this period. It is true that there was no writer 
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passed the whole night in reading and dictating notes to Marchand. 
+ During dinner the Emperor alluded to his immense reading 

in his youth, and he found from all the books he had perused relative 

to Egypt that he had scarcely anything to correct in what he had 

dictated on Egypt.” 

And, indeed, one of the last conversations that Las Cases 

had with Napoleon was upon literature :— 


“The Emperor read Marmontel’s Tales . . . he entered into a long 
and most interesting review of Rousseau, of his talents, his influence, 
his eccentricities. . . .”” 

Napoleon was always sighing for books in order to 
pursue the work by which he was to rival Cesar in litera- 
ture as well as in war. Those around him took this 
ambition sufficiently seriously.* But we to-day may 
admit that this was not to be, in spite of the high praise 
of Sainte-Beuve and others. Napoleon’s own account 
of his achievements has not become a popular book. 
The “ Memoirs” have been superseded by the ‘‘ Memo- 
rials”—that is to say, that the memoirs which he 
dictated have been found less interesting by the public 
of every country than the memorials in which his 
disciples, his friends, his enemies have told all they 
knew about him and his achievement. In good truth, 

* Cf. Las Cases’s “‘ Memorial,” December 14th, 1815 :—‘‘ When we 
returned from an evening walk, the Emperor read to me a chapter on 
the ‘ Provisional Consuls,’ which he had dictated to M. de Montholon. 
Having finished reading, the Emperor took a piece of ribbon and began 
to tie together the loose sheets of paper. It was late; the silence of 
night prevailed around us. My reflections at this moment took a melan- 
choly turn. I gazed on the Emperor. I looked on those hands which 
had wielded so many sceptres, and which were now tranquilly, and per- 
haps not without some degree of pleasure, occupied in the humble task 
of tying together a few sheets of paper. On these sheets, indeed, were 
traced events that will never be forgotten ; portraits that will decide the 
judgment of posterity. It is the book of life or death to many whose 
names are recorded in it. These were the reflections that passed through 
my mind, ‘And the Emperor,’ thought I, ‘reads to me what he 
writes ; he familiarly asks my opinion, and I freely give it! After all, 
am I not rather to be envied than pitied in my exile at Saint Helena ?’” 
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“When Louis XVIII. dies, great events may take place; and if 
Lord Holland should then be Prime Minister of England they may 
bring me back to Europe. But what I most hope for is the death of 
the Prince Regent, which will place the young Princess Charlotte on 
the English throne. She will bring me back to Europe.” * 

The literary side of Napoleon is at its best when we 
see him working towards this return, attempting a 
vindication here and there, through the pen of this fol- 
lower and that, of his every deed. Hence the laboured 
defence of his actions in Egypt and Syria, as against 
the charges in Sir Robert Wilson’s book, that we find 
in the “Letters from the Cape.” Napoleon is never 
more attractive than as we see him in this remote 
island Court at Longwood, firing into Europe at 
every turn a succession of pamphlets, all attempting to 
show that he had always been a Man of Peace, always 
the Friend of Liberty—never responsible for a single act 
of serious cruelty or tyranny. The verdict has gone with 
him on three great counts that were ever being put 
forward—the two Egyptian episodes, that he deals 
with in the ‘‘ Letters from the Cape,” and concerning 
the death of Captain Wright. Ee chas.gos against 
him over the execution of es Oe all 
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as another Bourbon, the Duc d’Artois, clearly aimed at 
Napoleon’s assassination, Napoleon was never, to his 
dying day, able to understand the universality of con- 
demnation. But I am not concerned here with the 
disputes of historical students as to Napoleon's ethics. I 
am only concerned with his place as a man of letters, and 
indisputably he was the maker of excellent literature as 
well as of great journalism. One essay by Sainte-Beuve 
and two essays by aliving Frenchman* are all that record 
Napoleon’s achievement as a lover of books and as an 
author apart from his other interests for the world. 
Mr. George Saintsbury, in his “ Short History of French 
Literature” (1882), passes him by. Professor Dowden 
also (“French Literature,” 1897) dismisses the author 
of 26,000 letters and a hundred volumes in a single line, 
and then only as “the last of the great revolutionary 
orators.” It is time that this were changed in English 
text-books, and that more ample recognition were made 
of Napoleon’s place in literature. ‘“ What a romance 
my life has been,” he said to Las Cases; and while 
the most impressive side of the romance must neces- 
sarily be those startling years from 1799 to 1813, when 
he swept all before him through Europe, something 
may be conceded to the maker of a hundred volumes of 
his own and some forty thousand volumes that he in- 
spired others to write. Not all these writers have seen 
Napoleon with the eyes of Caulaincourt, Duke of 
Vicenza, but it is with his impression that we are most 
pleased to part with one whom Carlyle called Europe's 
“Tast Great Man” :— 

“Only those who knew Napoleon in the intercourse of private life 
can render justice to his character. For my own part, I know him, 

* 1 have already referred to M. Tancréde Martel’s two books. His 
earlier selection from Napoleon’s writings, in four volumes, dated 1888, 
is quite out of print. His newer book, ‘‘ Mémoires et Euvres de Napoléon,” 
in one volume, has an Introduction entitled “ Napoléon Ecrivain.” 
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as it were, by heart; and in proportion as time separates us, he 
appears to me like a beautiful dream. And would you believe that, 
in my recollections of Napoleon, that which seems to me to approach 
most nearly to ideal excellence is not the hero, filling the world with 
his gigantic fame, but the man, viewed in the relations of private 
life?” 


II 
LETTERS FROM THE CAPE 


TO 


LADY CLAVERING 
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Henry Swinburne’s “Courts of Europe at the Close of 
the Last Century,” there is a reference to the lady 
and her union with Thomas Clavering, a son of Sir 
George Clavering, a friend of Henry Swinburne’s. Here 
is the extract :-— 

“Tom Clavering has run away with and married a girl of Angers, 
Mademoiselle Galais. He was placed there to learn French, and she 
is daughter to the person who lets the lodgings. He is positively 
bent on fulfilling his engagement. 

“ Apropos of this, old George Clavering’s hobby-horse is roads ; 
and if they are mentioned, all other ideas vanish in an instant. I 
was engaged in very serious conversation with his wife on the subject 
of this unlucky marriage of his son's. She was in tears, and very 
anxious to persuade me to tell what answer I had from France 
about the lady. George came up to us, and Mrs. C. begged 
him to join [his entreaties to hers. I declined it, saying, things 
were too far gone, and I could not think of reporting what was 
Possibly not true, and which might prejudice them against her. 
‘I might just as well,’ said I, ‘take a pistol, and attack her on 
the high road.’ 

“* Road, sir ?' said George, ‘I can now tell you who is bound to 
repair the road at Shielrow’; and away he went helter-skelter after 
his road, without our being able to stop him, or bring him back to 
the original subject.” 


The editor of Swinburne’s volume has added the 
following footnote :— 


“A curious anecdote is related at Angers, relative to this event. 
It appears that the young person of whom Mr. Clavering was enamoured, 
and had agreed to elope with, and who was the daughter of a wax- 
chandler, changed her mind, or at all events had not courage to leave 
her parents’ abode at the hour specified. She had, however, a con- 
fidante in her cousin, to whom she communicated her embarrassment. 
This young lady, who it appears was secretly in love with Mr. Clavering, 
and who was not tormented with the same scruples, instantly made 
up her mind to supply her friend’s place. She therefore muffled 
herself up, and, favoured by the darkness, safely joined the expecting 
and impatient lover, who instantly placed her in his carriage, drove 
off, and did not discover his error until the following day. It is said 
that the beauty and grace of the confidante quickly consoled him 
for his disappointment, and that he further expressed himself per- 
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heart went out quite naturally to a fellow exile from 
her beloved France. She assisted him in many ways, 
and, among others, helped him to publish his ‘‘ Geogra- 
phical and Historical Atlas.” This brought him money 
and some repute. A little later, in 1802, Las Cases 
accompanied Lady Clavering to France as tutor to her 
children. The circumstances through which Las Cases 
fell under the glamour of the great conqueror do not 
concern us here. It is clear that the friendship between 
the companion of the Emperor’s exile and the kindly 
Frenchwoman was never broken. We next hear of her 
in November, 1816, when Las Cases is at St. Helena 
with the Emperor, and the relations between Napoleon 
and Sir Hudson Lowe are becoming very strained indeed. 
Count Las Cases had not been wasting time between 
August, 1815—when Napoleon went on board the 
Northumberland—and November of the following year, 
but had compiled the whole of the eight volumes, 
which we now read with so much interest under the 
title of ‘‘ Memorial of St. Helena.” 
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was arrested. The letters were seized, and that was 
the beginning of the end, so far as Las Cases’s life in 
St. Helena was concerned. 

Las Cases was sent from St. Helena to the Cape, 
and later on he wrote the book from which we have 
already quoted, and here he published Prince Lucien’s 
letter which had been returned to him. Happily, the 
letter to Lady Clavering is given among the documents 
in Forsyth’s ponderous, but too much decried work. 
It is dated roth November, 1816, and written in French. 
It faces the position in a note of lamentation indeed : 
“Nos maux, nos peines, nos tristesses, surpassent tout ce 
que Vimagination put créer,” the author cries. He asks 
for news of his wife, which shows that she was being 
befriended by Lady Clavering during his exile. He 
bursts into raptures upon the goodness of that wife, 
and also sends messages of devotion to his mother. 
With the exception of the request to send “ the enclosed 
letter”’ to Prince Lucien—who, Las Cases is sure, would 
be glad to make the acquaintance of Lady Clavering— 
the letter is most innocent ; a document such as might 
have been written from any one friend to any other 
friend. There is no treason in it against England, and 
meanwhile it is quite clear that Lady Clavering is living 
an ordinary society woman’s life at her house, 19, Port- 
land Place, and that she is on visiting terms with Holland 
House. The document serves a purpose for which it 
was never intended: it really provides an admirable 
testimonial to the character of Lady Clavering who, 
although a Frenchwoman, would merely seem to have 
done what a small body of honest English Whigs— 
including Lord Gray, Lord Holland, Lord Brougham and 
Sir Robert Wilson—were doing at the same time; that 
is to say, that she, in common with these commiserated 
Napoleon in his captivity, and would have been glad 
to have done anything to alleviate the rigour of his lot. 
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Of Lady Clavering, alas! we hear no more, although 
she lived for another forty years, dying the year after 
her husband—in 1854. She was destined to see the 
succession of revolutions which put Louis Philippe and 
then Napoleon the Third on the throne of France, and 
may have been not a little cheered by the ultimate 
triumph of the policy in which she had taken a small 
part—the literary policy by which Napoleon I. made 
his nephew Napoleon III. possible. That there was 
a deliberate policy on the part of Napoleon to make 
France welcome back his family to the throne, I take 
to be indisputable. The point has been laboured with 
great ability by M. Philippe Gonnard in a recent book, 
“The Exile of St. Helena.”* It may be accepted as a 
fact that Napoleon planned the diffusion of the very 
considerable literature that told of his exile, and 
emphasised the martyrdom; the exiled Emperor pro- 
claimed the apparent paradox that a Napoleonic Empire 
meant liberty for all, and that it also meant peace for the 
world. On this subject, let us hear M. Gonnard :— 


“The words that came from St. Helena have each one at its 
appointed time influenced the fate of France during the past half- 


* M. Gonnard’s book is one which I find it impossible to praise too 
highly. The work was translated a few months back by Miss Alys Hallard 
for the firm of Heinemann. M. Gonnard has written the most thorough 
book upon the St. Helena episode that has yet appeared, and it is in 
every sense a remarkable book for so young a man. M. Gonnard 
was born at Lyons so late as 1878 ; he is now Professor of History at the 
Lycée of Lyons. His book, which appeared in England under the title of 
“The Exile of St. Helena,” has for its French title “ Les Origines de la 
légende napoléonienne—L’ceuvre historique de Napoléon & Sainte-Héléne.” 
This was M. Gonnard’s thesis for his doctor’s degree in 1907. M. Gonnard 
contemplates further researches into the Napoleonic legend and in the 
various aspects of this most interesting subject, and has already written 
articles treating of the way it affected Roman Catholic opinion in France 
from 1840 to 1870. He still continues to contribute to the Revue Bleue 
and various other French publications, on this subject. His one other 
work is entitled: “Lettres du comte et de la comtesse de Montholon” 
(1819-1821), published in Paris, 1907. 
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to the people of Germany. This will be a more powerful barrier 
against Prussia than the Elbe, or fortresses, or French protection. 
What people would wish to revert to Prussian despotism when 
it has once tasted the benefits of a wise and liberal government ? 
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Napoleon,’* have been selected from the great work 
in preparation, and have been thrown together in a 
series of Letters, as an antidote to assertions of 
ignorance and artifice; and are such as, in point of 
interest and matter, cannot fail to gratify the 
curiosity of the Public. In this view I submit them 
to you for the press. I lament that a necessity 
should have existed for any partial publication of 
this sort; the more so, as additional impediments 
may in consequence be raised to the progress of the 
History alluded to in the title; and, if possible, a still 
more rigorous and vexatious system of confinement be 
put in execution towards its illustrious object; but 


*The memoirs were first published in French in London in 1823 
in seven volumes. They appeared in Paris under the title of :— 

“‘ Mémoires pour servir A histoire de France sous Napoléon, écrits 
& Sainte-Héléne sous la dictée de I’Empereur, dicté au Comte de 
Montholon et Général Gourgaud.” 8 volumes. 1822-1825. 

A second edition appeared in Paris in 1830, in nine volumes, and the 
work has often been reproduced. The English version, in seven volumes, 
has the following title-pages : 

“‘ Memoirs of the History of France during the Reign of Napoleon, 
dictated by the Emperor at Saint Helena to the Generals who shared 
his captivity and published from the original manuscripts, corrected 
by himself. Vols. I. and II., dictated to General Gourgaud (Colburn, 
1823). Vols. III. (Colburn, 1823) and IV. (Colburn, 1824), dictated 
to the Count de Montholon.”’ 

“Historical Miscellanies, Vol. I., Vol. II,, Vol. IIl., dictated 
to the Count de Montholon. Colburn, 1823." 
These seven volumes, three of them bearing the sub-title of ‘‘ Historical 
Miscellanies,” were anticipated by :— 

“Historical Memoirs of Napoleon. Book IX., 1815. Trans- 
lated from the Original Manuscript by B. E. O'Meara. With an 
Appendix of Proofs that the Pretended Manuscript from St. Helena 


“ Précis des Guerres de César,” by Napoleon, published by Comte 
Marchand. Paris, 2 vols. 1836.” 


and 
“Campagnes d'Egypte et de Syrie,”” published by General Bert- 
rand. Paris. 2 vols. 1847.” 
20 
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truth and justice require it. The Public will naturally 
be anxious to know the source whence this account is 
derived ; but, as the matter will distinctly show that 
it can only proceed from the fountain-head, the import- 
ance of the intermediate agency is lessened; and, be- 
sides, were it avowed, an aggravated visitation of cruel 
and needless tyranny would probably be the conse- 


quence. 
Yours, &c. 


cC——. 
Cape of Good Hope. 


at 


INTRODUCTORY LETTER 


2ist. of April 1817. 
My pear Lapy C. 

In my retreat, I have received a small volume of 
Letters written by Mr. Warden, the Surgeon of His 
Britannic Majesty's ship the Northumberland: you 
inform me that this work has already passed through 
several editions, and that, for a series of years, no other 
publication has so much excited the curiosity of the 
public. You desire to know my opinion as to the 
authenticity and truth of its details. I have read it 
with interest. I was well acquainted with Mr. Warden, 
both on board of the, Northumberland and at St. Helena, 
and esteemed him a man of talent ;_he was particularly 
noticed for the ardent curiosity which he displayed for 
everything concert persieen ; but not understand- 
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versation of some minutes’ duration with Napoleon ; 
and a day never elapsed without my having had many 
with the officers of his suite. At St. Helena I frequently 
breakfasted with Madame Bertrand and twice I had 
an interview of more than a quarter of an hour each 
time with Napoleon himself. I was also particularly 
intimate with the Count de las Cases, whom I have often 
seen at the Briars, and in his own apartment at Long- 
wood. 
I have the honour to be, &c. &c. 
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and Plymouth, where he was allowed to remain only 
twenty days. My remarks upon the decision which 
took place then, I shall reserve for some future oppor- 
tunity. To the profound impression which that simple 
and artless narrative must have produced upon your 
mind, I can add nothing; it appears to me, however, 
that the author has forgotten to insert in it Napoleon’s 
Letter to the Prince Regent; and although this letter 
has been already published, I have thought it proper 
to give it you here, as I had it from an officer who 
copied it from the original; it strongly manifests the 
confidence which Napoleon had in our laws, our con- 
stitution, and the grandeur of our national character. 


“ALTESSE ROYALE, 

“En butte aux factions qui divisent mon pays, et a l'inimitié 
des principales puissances de Europe; j’ai terminé ma carriére 
politique, je viens comme Thémistocle m’asseoir sur le foyer 
Brittannique ; je me mets sous la protection de ses lois que je 
réclame de votre Altesse Royale comme au plus puissant, au plus 
constant, et au plus généreux de mes ennemis. 


“ Rochefort, 13 Juillet 1815.” 


“ NaPoLeon. 


After having gone through the ceremony of being 
disarmed, which to many appeared to be very unneces- 
sary, and being declared a prisoner he arrived on board 
the Northumberland on the fourth of August 1815, 
where, for the first time, I saw him. The same after- 
noon, he had a conversation with Lord Lowther, and 
Mr. Lyttelton for about an hour, which has been ex- 
tremely incorrectly related in the newspapers.* In the 
evening he spoke with considerable interest of Lord 
Lowther’s manner, and of the sentiments which he 

* Lyttelton’s ‘‘ Conversations,” as taken down by himself were pri- 
vately issued in 1836 in a small pamphlet, of which only fifty-two 
copies were printed. This pamphlet was reprinted in “ Napoleon and 
His Fellow Travellers,” 1908, pages 65-108, published by the firm of 
Cassell, and edited by the writer of these notes. 
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had manifested; and made himself acquainted with 
his name and quality. Whilst on board of the Northum- 
berland, Napoleon was not exactly addressed (in speak- 
ing to him) by the title of General, to which appellation 
he always declared he would not have answered; and 
Mr. Warden was too curious and too anxious to obtain 
some degree of intimacy with him, to allow himself to 
commit an action which he knew would offend him. 
Undoubtedly in the Government official dispatches he 
was always so styled; but otherwise it was avoided as 
much as possible. 

“The validity,’ said General Montholon, “of the 
Emperor’s right to have worn the Imperial purple, has 
been acknowledged by every power; and with respect 
to a party lately sprung up in Europe, denominated the 
Legitimate Party, the object of it is, in opposition to 
the Holy Scriptures, to the laws and practices of the 
church, to the maxims of religion, and to the events of 
past ages, to persuade nations, that they belonged by 
divine right, and to all eternity, to some dozen of fami- 
lies! When David,” continued he, “dethroned the 
house of Saul, and succeeded him, was he legitimate ? 
David, who declared, ‘I esteem myself as king only 
by unction,’ 

“In France,” he added, “several families have 
succeeded to the throne, and have formed different 
dynasties, either by the pleasure of the people, repre- 
sented by the assemblies in the Champ de Mars, the 
Champ de Mai, or by parliaments composed of the 
bishops and barons, who at that time constituted the 
nation. In your own country,” continued he, “how 
many different houses have followed each other! The 
house of Hanover, which succeeded the Stuarts, reigns 
now, because your grandfathers would have it so; and 
because it was necessary for the preservation of their 
interests and their religious and political opinions. Your 
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old men have seen the last branch of the Stuarts make a 
descent upon Scotland, where he was supported by 
those whose interests and opinions were conformable 
to those of the Stuarts; but he was repulsed and ex- 
pelled by the great majority of the British nation, 
whose new interests and new opinions were in opposition 
to his and to those of his family. 

“Napoleon” he added, “was chosen Emperor of 
the French—chosen by the people, as being the only 
person who could preserve the interests and opinions of 
France ; consecrated not only by the different religious 
authorities, but also by the head of the Catholic religion, 
the Pope ; acknowledged by all the powers of Europe, 
even by England, which last acknowledged him as First 
Consul and Head of the French Republic for life. Lord 
Whitworth* was furnished with credentials, and lived 
as ambassador at the court of the Tuileries, and Count 
Andréossyft in a similar capacity at that of St. James's. 
And afterwards, in 1806, Lord Lauderdale} was furnished 
* Lord th. Charles, Earl Whitworth (1752-1825) was 

ited tl Am idor to France at the time of the Treaty 
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to acknowledge Joseph as King of Spain, because his 
nomination as such was always held up as being the 
cause of the war which actually existed in Spain, and 
which prevented the opening of negociations. For 
Napoleon to allow himself to be called General,”’ added 
he, “would be tacitly admitting, that the French re- 
public and that the fourth dynasty had never existed.* 
But even in the extraordinary position of things, re- 
course might have been had to a measure which was 
suggested, and which would have prevented all these 
troublesome controversies ; for example, to have called 
him Napoleon, or to have given him some incognito 
name. But,” continued he, “it is only adding outrage 
to outrage, towards an extraordinary man, who has 
encircled himself with so many crowns, and who has 
placed upon royal thrones the houses of Bavaria, of 
Saxony, and of Wiirtemberg.¢ Is it not to him,” con- 


* Colonel Gallwey, who has been Governor of St. Helena for the past 
Seven years, thus conversed with a writer in the Daily Mail, in reference 
to Napoleonic traditions :— 

“They are rapidly disappearing from St. Helena,” the colonel 
explained. ‘ There are still a few very old men who were babes at 
the time of Napoleon’s death and who remember—very vaguely— 
their parents speaking about the famous prisoner. They always 
refer to him as General Buonaparte. The present generation knows 
next to nothing of Napoleon the Great, but much more about Dinizulu 
and General Cronje, who were prisoners on the island, the former in 
1890 and the latter in 1900.” 

“Why should the islanders,” I asked, “call Napoleon ‘ General 
Buonaparte ' to-day?” 

“He has been called so ever since the days of Sir Hudson Lowe. 
Of course, Lowe, like all Britishers, called him thus. Personally, I 
would have called Napoleon ‘ King of Kings’ if he had asked me to 
. . . but Sir Hudson Lowe was Governor of St. Helena, and one 
must not criticise one’s predecessors.’" 

—"St. Helena of To-day: A Talk with the Governor of the Island.”— 
Daily Mail, July 27th, 1910. 

t The electors of Bavaria and Wirtemberg became kings by the 
Treaty of Pressburg, December 26th, 1805, after the power of Austria 
had beer broken at Austerlitz. Henceforth the two kingdoms were to 
be independent of Austria. Napoleon thus conferred a crown upon @ 
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deck, accompanied by General Bertrand and Count Las 
Cases, where he walked to and fro, for a few turns, and 
occasionally seated himself upon one of the quarter- 
deck guns, An hour or more afterwards, the officers and 
the rest of his suite rose from table. After a short con- 
versation, he retired to his cabin, and generally, between 
nine and ten o'clock, into his own apartment. Such 
was his uniform life. Having frequently dined in com- 
pany with him, I observed that he ate heartily, and ex- 
tremely fast—that his ordinary beverage was claret, 
diluted with two-thirds water—that he merely scented 
and moistened his lips with the liqueur presented to 
him, which I thought, at first, a strange and whimsical 
custom ; on inquiry, I found that his sense of smelling 
was extremely acute, which was his motive for doing 
so. He appeared to suffer some inconvenience from 
the smell of the paint during the passage in the 
Northumberland, in consequence of this peculiar delicacy 
of smell. 

When walking on the deck, he generally spoke to 
the officer of the watch, the master, or the parson. He 
atpearee Spins eee beng: poment. wile 
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I have before alluded, that I can add nothing more 
to it.* 

I cannot, say that I recollect Mr. Warden’s having 
been in the habit of holding long conversations with 
Napoleon, while in the Northumberland, but I observed 
that the latter always received him with pleasure, and 
with a smile. His mouth is the most expressive part 
of his physiognomy, and that which best depicts the 
different affections of his mind. 

I have the honour to be, &c. &c. 

* The author of the “ Manuscript Transmitted from St. Helena" is 
referred to here. He says that Napoleon’s plans were perfect for resist- 
ance in 1814, but that a despatch which he had imprudently sent to the 
Empress fell into the hands of the allies. It showed them their danger. 
“They took the only measure which I had not foreseen, because it was 
the only good one. They outstripped me and marched upon Paris.” 


Ah 
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about the marriage of one of his nephews with the young 
Duchess of Courland. A short time afterwards, being 
seized with the usual malady of discarded ministers, he 
intrigued in every direction, in order to be again em- 
ployed, and to form a ministry in his own interests. 
The appointment of Rémusat, the First Chamberlain, to 
be Minister of the Interior, greatly offended him, and 
was the cause of his losing his situation of Grand Cham- 
berlain, the functions of which were indeed incom- 
parable with those of Vice Grand Elector. 

Mr. Warden is correct in stating that Talleyrand 
was the first who proposed the measures which were 
afterwards adopted in Spain. To this effect he had 
long conferences with the Senor Isquierdo; and, during 
Napoleon’s excursion to Fontainbleau in 1807, he ex- 
plained his projects to him. As he was not at that 
time intrusted with any employment, the courtiers were 
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Ney is represented as having been perhaps the bravest 
man in the French army, but as one who had little educa- 
tion or information: that in the presence of Napoleon 
he was extremely submissive, and circumspect in his 
language ; although, out of it, he sometimes allowed him- 
self to make use of unguarded expressions. The lan- 
guage which it has been asserted he held to Napoleon 
at Fontainbleau is denied by Generals Bertrand and 
Gourgaud, who were both present, and who further 
declare, that the troops were so much enraged against 
their betrayers that at the slightest gesture they would 
have massacred Ney. 

It is stated, that Ney was sincere in his protestations 
to the King on the 8th of March 1815, and that he was 
entirely ignorant of what was going on at Elba; and 
that even until the 13th of March he was faithful to the 
King. After reading the proclamations from the Gulf 
of St. Jean, the addresses from Grenoble and the dif- 
ferent towns in Dauphiné, of Lyons, and the towns of 
the Lyonnaise; from the troops in Grenoble and 
Lyons ; and the news of the precipitate flight of Monsieur 
and the Princes; of the defection of all the regiments 
that were to compose his army, except four, who were 
at Lons-le-Saulnier with him ; considering also the deter- 
mination, loudly expressed even by them, to assume the 
tri-colour cockade ; a witness of the extraordinary move- 
ments which agitated all the peasants and all the com- 
munes of Franche Compté, whose joy and exultation, 
as well as that which was manifested by all the peasants 


Louis XVIII. When Napoleon returned from Elba and arrived at 
Vizille, the town so intimately associated with the opening of the French 
Revolution, La Bédoyére joined him with his entire regiment, but not with- 
out some plain speaking. “Sire,” he said, “no more ambition, no more 
despotism. We wish to be free and happy. It is essential that your 
Majesty should abjure the system of conquests and of absolute power 
which has been the misfortune of France—and yours.” La Bédoyére 
fought at Waterloo, and was shot by order of Louis XVIII. after a trial 
in Paris. 
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the troops!”’ At the time that he sent his 
to Bertrand, he accompanied it with a letter to Napo- 
leon, in which he said, “ that if the conduct which he 
had pursued the year before had tended to deprive him 
of his confidence, he was ready to retire to his estate.” 
Napoleon, not over-well inclined towards him, and, dis- 
gusted by the terms of the proclamation, had, as I 
have been informed, dictated a letter accepting his 
resignation ; but political considerations, not very diffi- 
cult to be comprehended, overruled his first intention, 
and an order was sent him to join at Auxerre. Ney, on 
his arrival, is stated to have been extremely embarrassed, 
and not in a state of mind to hold such language as had 
been attributed to him; but Napoleon treated him in 
the manner he had been always accustomed to do, and 
even called him frequently “ bravest of the brave.” 
After this, he was commissioned to inspect all the strong 
places upon the frontiers, which he did, from Dunkirk to 
Strasbourg, and then assisted at the Champ de Mai.* 
Ney’s conduct has been compared with that of 
Marshal Turenne, in 1649, who then had the command 
of the King’s army in Alsace, to which he had been 
appointed by Anne of Austria, Regent of France. He 
had taken the oath of fidelity to the King, and, not- 
withstanding this, he tampered with, and endeavoured 
to corrupt his army—declared himself for the “‘ Fronde,”” 
and marched upon Paris, thus betraying his King and 
* Ney, having told Louis XVIII. that he would bring back Napoleon 
to Paris in an iron cage, marched to meet him ; but his troops deserted 
one by one and went over to the Emperor. “It is impossible for me to 
stop the waters of the ocean with my own hand,” he cried. When Napoleon 
reached Paris he had already repented. He, however, took command of 
one of the Emperor’s armies marching towards Belgium. “ You have 
ruined France!’’ shouted Napoleon at him at one point of the cam- 
paign, but he fought bravely at Waterloo, Five horses were killed under 
him, and his clothes were riddled with bullets, He escaped, however, 
only to be seized, tried in Paris, and sentenced to death, He was shot 
on December 7th, 1815. 
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the speeches during the route at Digne, 
, Grenoble, Auxerre, Lyons, Ville-France, Chalons, 
and afterwards at Paris, he asserts that Napoleon 
constantly declared “that all his merit, in this great 
event, consisted in his having known how to appre- 
ciate duly the sentiments of the people and the 
army; that he had not made any agreement with any 
prince, and that he would esteem it a crime to 
make use of their interference in the internal affairs of the 
country.” 


A curious conversation is said to have taken place, 
eight hours after Napoleon's landing at Cannes, between 
him and the Prince of Monaco, formerly first equerry to 
Josephine.* It was at one o’clock in the morning—the 
moon had been up about half an hour. Napoleon was 
standing in the bivouac of his soldiers, with his back 


being there. ‘‘ What,” said he, “ Your Majesty here! It 
for me to continue my route towards my 
A division of your army has without 
w, taken possession of it.” ‘ And pray of 
division ?”—‘“‘ It is impossible for 
; “perhaps Austrians or 
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Lavalette was appointed to this place, then of great 
importance, and which subsequently became infinitely 
more so. The Minister of Police transmitted daily to 
Napoleon a report upon such events in the departments 
as had attracted his attention—the Prefect of Police 
gave in another, relative to such events as occurred in 
Paris: both of these magistrates had been in the habit 
of inserting in their bulletins long reviews of the state 
of the public spirit, drawn up during the passions and 
interests of the moment. Napoleon suppressed this 
custom, and ordered that they should confine them- 
selves to matters of fact, without drawing any infer- 
ences or conclusions; nevertheless, being at the same 
time desirous of knowing intimately the public opinion 
upon the acts of his administration, he selected 
twelve reporters (men distinguished in literature) out 
of the most opposite parties, amongst whom were 
some of the party of the Mountain, as well as that 
of the Gironde, of the Constitutionalists of 1791, some 
who had emigrated and lived in England, and others 
who had served in Condé’s army. These twelve persons 
received, through the medium of Lavalette, a salary of 
one thousand francs monthly, and transmitted directly 
to him once or twice a month (as they thought proper), a 
report, upon whatever subject, relative to the administra- 
tion, the state of the public mind, or upon whatever 
might have taken place during the month. In order that 
these twelve reporters might express themselves with 
more liberty and freedom, they directed their letters as 
if they were intended for Lavalette: he immediately 
put them into Napoleon’s fortefeuille, who, according 
to what I have learned, opened them directly, ran over 
their contents, and afterwards destroyed them, first 
making such extracts as he thought necessary from 
them, with his own hand. This was done in such a 
manner, that not even his most confidential secretaries 
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had any knowledge of this correspondence. General 
Bertrand assured me, that even he himself had been 
always totally ignorant of the names of the above- 
mentioned reporters, though he had occasionally sus- 
pected two or three individuals to belong to that number. 
Moreover, they were chosen from people who had no 
employments, and who were not in the habit of attend- 
ing at Court. Napoleon never sent for them, and did 
not even know most of them by sight; and they 
themselves knew not whether their letters had been 


I have been assured that Lavalette was entirely un- 
informed of what was plotting at Elba, and that the 
reason he quitted his house in the middle of March, and 
concealed himself, was on account of his known attach- 
ment to Napoleon, which he was apprehensive would 
cause his being arrested as an hostage. In this con- 
duct he was by no means singular, as a_ great 
number of persons, who were wholly unacquainted with 
what was going on, concealed themselves from similar 
motives. 

Madame Lavalette (daughter of the Marquis Beau- 
harnais, who, as well as his brother, the Viscount, was. 
a member of the Constituent Assembly, was of the 
opposite party, and served in Condé’s army during the 
time that his brother commanded the republican armies) 
was cousin to Eugéne Beauharnais. She was extremely 
handsome, and was married to Lavalette, to whom she 
was partial, by desire of Napoleon, after his return 
from the first campaign of Italy, in 1798; she was after- 
wards Dame d’Atour to Josephine; and during that 
period the splendour of her charms was considerably 
impaired by the small-pox, though she is still a fine 
woman. She was of rather an indolent disposition ; 
and of all the women of their acquaintance, she was 
the last they would have supposed capable of the 
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heroic action which has rendered her so deservedly 
illustrious.* 


*In the whole dramatic story of the Napoleonic epoch, no episode 
stands out with more marked effect than that of the escape of Lavalette 
from prison through the courage and devotion of his wife. On Napoleon's 
return to Paris from Elba in 1815, Count Lavalette resumed his position 
as Director-General of Posts. For this, after the return of Louis XVIITI., 
he was put upon his trial and condemned to the guillotine. Marshal 
Ney had just been sentenced and executed. The Government aspired 
to make an example from the civil, as well as from the military, point 
of view, and no amount of intercession could obtain a reprieve from 
the King or from his niece, the even more rigorous Duchesse d’Angouléme. 
A day before the execution was to take place the Countess Lavalette, 
with her daughter, visited the Count in his prison. The Countess went 
behind a screen, attired her husband in her robes, and remained in prison, 
while Lavalette, leaning on the arm of his daughter, left the prison and 
was taken in a Sedan chair to a carriage which was stationed at a given 
point. Nothing, however, could have saved Lavalette, so keen was the 
search for him, had it not been that he found a friend in a Government 
official. M. Baudus and his wife resided at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, and they gave him a room in an upper floor of that house, one 
of the last mansions in all Paris that was in danger of being searched. 
He was here for many days while the search was being kept up, and even 
then he could not have escaped had it not been for the generous inter- 
vention of three Englishmen, Mr. Bruce, Mr. Hutchinson, and Sir Robert 
Wilson, the last of whom had attained to a considerable reputation as 
a general in the British Army. These provided him with an English 
uniform, and Sir Robert Wilson accompanied him across France, leaving 
him safe on the way to Bavaria, where Prince Eugéne, his wife’s cousin, 
was married to the daughter of the King. A tragic aspect of the dramatic 
flight is that Madame de Lavalette lost her reason, and suffered for many 
years afterwards, although she eventually recovered. Wilson and 
Hutchinson were both sentenced by the Paris Courts to three months’ 
imprisonment, and the Prince Regent was pleased to express his dis- 
pleasure at the conduct of these two brave and humane officers. It is 
interesting to recall that in 1826, when Sir Robert Wilson was running 
one of his Parliamentary candidatures, Lavalette came over to England 
to support the man who had so heroically saved him. 

“We leaped for joy when we heard of the deliverance of Lavalette,” 
says Las Cases. Someone observed that his deliverer, Wilson, could 
not be the same individual who had written so many offensive things 
concerning the Emperor. “And why not?” said Napoleon. “ You 
know but little of men, and the passions that actuate them. What leads 
you to suppose that Sir Robert Wilson is not a man of enthusiasm and 
violent passions, who wrote what he then believed to be true? And 
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LETTER III 


Cape of Good Hope, 


1st of May 1817. 
My pear Lapy C., 

In reviewing Mr. Warden's third Letter, a more 
difficult task presents itself, and more important sub- 
jects are to be discussed. It is asserted in it that the 
Duke of Bassano* was at the head of the conspiracy to 
bring back Napoleon into France ; that numbers of 
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the secret feelings of the nation and the army, of which 
he had not entertained the slightest idea before.* Cam- 
bacérés, Savary, Fouché, Carnot, and several others, 
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Pianosa, Palmariola, and Monte Christo were expressly 
named, and which had been signed by the com- 
missioners of the allied powers. General Bertrand 
also reminded him that he had had the honour 
of himself accompanying Napoleon to take posses- 
sion of Pianosa, and had made one of a hunting 
party in it. This appeared to throw some light 
upon the ulterior projects of the allied powers; but 
this step of Colonel Campbell’s not having been 
taken until the beginning of February, the expedi- 
tion from Elba had been then, it is stated, decided 
upon. 

With respect to the treaty of Fontainbleau, Napoleon 
asserts that the allies did not adhere to it in any point 
(as you have seen so ably shown by Earl Grey, in his 
speech in the House of Lords), and that justice was 
entirely on his side. He affirms that there were no less 
than ten material violations of the treaty on the part 
of the allies, which being curious to learn, I subsequently 
obtained and entered in my Journal, in the words of 
the person I heard them from. 1st. Passports were to 
have been given to all Napoleon’s family, in order to 
admit them to follow him; but, notwithstanding this, 
his wife and son were seized and sent to Vienna. 
2dly. He was to have been considered and treated as 
Emperor, and his wife as Empress; but the French 
court would never acknowledge this condition; on the 
contrary, Louis seated upon the throne at Paris, and 
his pretended legitimate party, had considered the Imperial 
government as an usurped one, had dated his acts in 
the 19th year of his reign, and acted as if Napoleon had 
never governed either as First Consul or Emperor. 
3dly. Prince Eugéne was to have had a sovereignty in 
Italy: this formed an article in the treaty of Fontain- 
bleau ; but the Congress, by its own authority, excluded 
him from that, instigated, no doubt, by the J/egitimate 
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respected ; in violation of this condition; however, they 
were sequestrated by the King. ‘‘ Here, then,’ said 
Las Cases, “are ten manifest violations of the treaty 
made by the allies; for which no justification can be 
offered; but,” continued he, “where is the right of 
nations, or where is the treaty, which has not been 
violated by the Congress of Vienna, the controlling 
powers of which were not actuated, either by the inter- 
ests or the happiness of Europe, but solely by their own 
ambition?” 

I heard Napoleon converse several times on board 
of the Northumberland, with the captain of marines, 
about the siege of Acre, at which that officer was present. 
He appeared to discourse of it with that pleasure which 
is commonly experienced in relating past events, par- 
ticularly those in which more or less danger had been 
encountered. I heard him relate a striking instance of 
devotion manifested towards himself, by two of his 
guards, during that memorable siege. Being at the 
trenches, Napoleon sunk into a hole, made by a shell, 
which fell between his legs: two of his guards, named, 
I think, Dumesnil and Charbonet, ran up, grasped him, 
one before and the other behind, and remained in that 
position until the shell exploded, of which several frag- 
ments fell at his feet, without, however, hurting either 
himself or the brave fellows who had behaved so heroically. 
The failure of the attack is principally attributed to 
the capture of four xebecs laden with twelve 24 pounders, 
some mortars and ammunition, by the English squadron 
at the moment they had entered the port of Caifa under 
Mount Carmel. 

Several errors have crept into this Letter of Mr. 
Warden. It is there stated, that Napoleon had pro- 
fessed Mahometanism in Egypt through policy; this 
he denies ever to have done, and says that Menou was 
the only French officer of any distinction who embraced 
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the contrary, greatly disgusted with the country, to 
have maintained a similar contest. Although masters of 
Cairo and Alexandria, and victorious over the Mame- 
lukes at the Pyramids, still the question of the con- 
quest was not decided without first conciliating the 
Imams, the Muphtis, the Ulmas, and all the ministers 
of the Mahometan religion. The French army, from the 
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presence of the French, in order to relieve them- 
from the different restrictions which had been 
pon their worship: Napoleon, however, op- 
took care to maintain religious matters 
existing footing. Every day at sun- 
sixty Cheicks of the great mosque of Semil-Azar 
bonne) presented themselves at his levee. 
caused sherbet and coffee to be served to them, 
with marks of esteem and considera- 
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was performed. It was then agreed, that some time 
was requisite to prepare every thing necessary for this 
great event ; accordingly, the plan of a mosque, larger 
than that of Semil-Azar, was sketched out, which 
Napoleon declared should be built, in order to serve as a 
monument to commemorate the epoch of the conver- 
sion of the French army. This succeeded so well in 
gaining their opinions, that the Fetham of obedience 
was given by the Cheicks—the Sultan Kiber declared 
to be the Friend of the Prophet, and specially protected 
by him—and a report was universally circulated, that, 
before the expiration of a year, all the army would 
assume the turban.” This, it is stated, was the line of 
march which Napoleon invariably pursued, viz. recon- 
ciling the desire which he had to continue in the same 
religion in which he was born, with the necessities of his 
policy and his ambition. During the stay of the French 
army in Egypt, General Menou alone, became a Mussul- 
man, which was said to have been useful, and to have 
produced a good effect upon the minds of the inhabi- 
tants ; when the French Army quitted Egypt, however, 
five or six hundred remained behind, who embraced 
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merchants from Paris; the latter of whom were very 
assiduous in bringing him everything that was new. 
For a long time he had a theatre, to which he attached 
some comedians; but latterly his confessors inspired 
him with some scruples, and he dismissed the troop. 
The King his father, and the Queen his mother, were a 
long time at Compeigne; from thence they went to 
Marseilles, and afterwards to Rome, where they lodged 


Ferdinand’s sister, was one of those who took the warm- 
est part in the Spanish Revolution. Her correspond- 
ence with Murat, then commanding in Spain, is ex- 
tremely curious, being full of invectives and inculpa- 
tions of the most criminal nature against Ferdinand. 
She was of her mother’s party against her brother, and 
acted her part with great zeal. She remained a long 
time at Nice. She was extremely ugly, and with a very 
limited share of either talent or information, though 
possessed of some activity of mind. She afterwards 

* Louisiana, on the American continent, came into the hands of France 
in 1800, when the concession was made to Spain that the Prince of Parma 
should be called King of Etruria. His wife was daughter of Charles IV. 
of Spain and sister of Ferdinand. In 1808 Etruria was annexed to the 
French Empire, and we hear no more of this name borrowed from antiquity. 
The Duchy of Parma was given to Marie Louise in 1814, and passed from 
her to the Spanish Bourbons upon the ex-Empress’s death in 1847. 
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opened a correspondence with the English officer com- 
manding in the Mediterranean. It is stated that 
Napoleon, on hearing that she intended quitting 
France, caused it to be signified to her, that he would 
be extremely glad to learn that she was gone either 
to England or Sicily, or, indeed, to any other European 
country; in fact, he considered her of no importance, 
and felt that her departure would save the 10 or 12,000/. 
yearly, which she cost the Government. 

It is asserted, that Ferdinand invariably testified 
great aversion to the Cortes, and extreme repugnance 
to the English, notwithstanding their exertions in his 
favour, and that he frequently declared he should prefer 
remaining at Valencay to reigning in Spain with the 
Cortes, and that he never concealed his intention to re- 
establish all matters as they stood before the revolution, 
especially the Inquisition. Napoleon says that the 
Spanish nation will deplore for a length of time that 
the constitution of Bayonne was not successful; that, 
had it been so, they would have had no monks, no 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, no archbishops enjoying 
millions of income ; no privileged nunneries, no provin- 
cial custom-houses ; no badly-administered and uncul- 
tivated national domains; they would have had a 
contented secular clergy, and nobles without feudal 
privileges and exemptions from taxes; that they would 
have been a regenerated people; that the change they 
would have experienced would have been more bene- 
ficial to them than the discovery of another Peru. 
“Instead of this,” said he, ‘‘ what have they got? A 
set of grossly ignorant monks, superstitious and rich ! 
nobles grasping every thing! a people oppressed by the 
Inquisition, and brutalized by ignorance and feudal 
tyranny! But if the Bayonne constitution had 
triumphed, an enlightened people having shaken off 
the yoke of prejudice would have had less antipathy 
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Beauharnais,* Josephine’s cousin, was married to the 
Grand Duke of Baden, brother-in-law to the Emperor of 
Russia, the King of Bavaria, and the King of Sweden. 
She has had several children, and still reigns at Carlsruhe. 
This Princess’s mother was extremely intimate with Lady 
McCarthy, to whom in dying she intrusted the care of 
her daughter: and her Ladyship accordingly directed, 
though in London, her education. Her guardianship 
and superintendence ceased in 1800, when the child, 
aged seven years, was presented by his wife to 
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the same jurisdiction. This question was also decided 
upon by the ecclesiastical court at Vienna, previous to 
the celebration of the marriage with the Archduchess 
Marie Louise, and this court was obliged to acknowledge 
the validity of the first dissolution. Nevertheless, this 
gave rise to some incidents, which I will relate in another 
place. It was acknowledged in 1810. 

The French Ruler’s divorce made a great noise 
throughout Europe. His alliance, then the first in the 
world, was the object of the ambition of most of the 
reigning houses. Three Princesses naturally presented 
themselves; one in Russia, one in Austria, and one in 
Saxony. I have been assured, from unquestionable 
authority, that engagements had been first made with 
a Russian Princess, and that proposals were opened by 
Alexander himself at Erfurt; that those who had 
been implicated in the French Revolution, and were 
then about the throne, dreaded an Austrian, and pre- 
ferred a Russian or Saxon Princess; and also, that this 
appeared to be the inclination and desire of Napoleon 
himself ; but that the Russian Princess was extremely 
young; and some gicaies in Seca to her religion 
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to the throne; and I have been assured, that an extra- 
ordinary council was held, where, after long discussions, 
during which a Russian, Austrian, and Saxon Princess, 
and even a Frenchwoman, had their several partisans ; 
three fourths of the votes were in favour of an Austrian 
Princess; and at two o'clock in the morning, Prince 
Eugéne was commissioned to see Prince Schwartzen- 
berg, and the Minister for Foreign Affairs was authorized 
to conclude with that Ambassador, the contract of mar- 
riage with the Archduchess of Austria, taking as a model 
that of Louis XVI. with Marie Antoinette ; so that this 
negociation was begun and terminated the same day. 
These, then, are particulars, I believe not known, which 
I have been able to collect concerning this great alliance. 

With respect to what I have heard before, and 
believed, viz. that it had been decided at Vienna, when 
the treaty of peace had been concluded, I have been 
assured that I was under a great mistake, and that 
Napoleon was of a temper to spurn at the idea of his 
alliance being made one of the conditions of peace. 

It appears that he is greatly attached to Marie 
Louise, and that he had the utmost confidence in her. 
She is represented as a young Princess, irreproachable 
in her conduct, modest and religious, as well as a fine 
woman. On her way to Paris, Napoleon went to receive 
her at Compiegne. The civil ceremony was performed 
at St. Cloud, and the spiritual in the great hall of the 
Museum Napoleon. After having assisted at the civil 
function at St. Cloud, five or six Cardinals declared that 
they could not assist at the spiritual, from respect, as 
they alleged, for the Holy See, which ought, they said, 
to interfere in the marriage of sovereigns. The French 
Bishops, however, and the majority of the Cardinals, 
repelled with indignation the pretension; and it is 
said, the Pope himself blamed the Cardinals, who were 
exiled from Paris, and called “ Black Cardinals.” The 
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LETTER V 


Cape of Good Hope, 
8th of May 1817. 
My pear Lapy C. 

Behold us, at St. Helena*; consequently, I have 
not had so many opportunities of seeing Napoleon ; 
nevertheless, during October and November, I saw the 
French exiles almost daily. It was at first expected that 
they would have been lodged at the Plantation-house, a 
very handsome country residence, built by the Com- 
pany for the Governor, and which may be compared 
to a house of the second rate in England. Attached to 
it, there is a good garden, plenty of water and shade 
(in a tropical climate, indispensable necessaries to 
comfort and even to existence,) and fragrant plants of 
India flourish by the side of beautiful oaks. Indepen- 
dent of this mansion, the Governor had a very good 
house in the town, which he might have occupied ; and 
which arrangement would have caused but very little 
expence to government. Longwood was then occupied 
by the Lieutenant Governor, Colonel Skelton,{ Mrs. 


* It will be seen that, while the title ‘‘ Letters from the Cape” was 
given to these Letters, to distinguish them from Warden's book, ‘‘ Letters 
from St. Helena,”’ the fiction that they were sent from the Cape is now 
abandoned, although each letter is headed as if from the Cape. In 
Volume xxxi. of ‘‘ Correspondance de Napoléon Premier” we find this 
book reprinted as ‘ Lettres du Cap de Bonne-Espérance,” but the writers 
of the “ Correspondance ” made their translation from the English version, 
as has already been stated. 

t Colonel Skelton is referred to in Brooke's “ History of St. Helena” 
(2nd Edition, 1824, page 377) as Colonel J. Skelton, who succeeded Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Broughton in that office on June 22nd, 1813, when 
Colonel Mark Wilks succeeded Beatson as Governor of St. Helena. Colonel 
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assembled together once more, Fourteen or fifteen days 
afterwards I went to see them, and found them only 
tolerably off in point of accommodation. Count Bertrand 
and his lady were living about a mile from Longwood, 
in a small cottage with two small rooms, and two garrets, 
but without garden or shade. It must at the same time 
be admitted that it was the only one in the neighbour- 
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regiment, who were highly pleased with the reception 
he gave them. 


There was no guard at Longwood, except at the 
entrance, where about thirty soldiers were posted. 
No visitors could enter without the permission of the 
admiral, the governor, or Sir George Bingham, or of 
General Bertrand, if they were invited by the French. 
With respect to strangers, the same system took place ; 
they were referred to Count Bertrand, by whom they 
were informed of the hour and the day they could be 
received by his master. which was generally a day or two 
after their application. His pass was sufficient to 
admit them, and during the time they remained in the 
island, they could, with this pass, continue to pay 
their respects at Longwood. Matters had been so con- 
trived by the admiral, who was previously acquainted 
with all who procured them, that this could be produc- 
tive of no inconvenience, and consequently the arrange- 
ments answered very well, and were satisfactory to all 
parties. Picquets were also placed in different direc- 
tions upon the surrounding mountains, in such a manner 
that the exiles could take a walk of five or six miles 
within the limits without being accompanied. If, how- 
ever, they were desirous of going beyond these boun- 
daries, it was necessary for them to be accompanied by 
an English officer, in a similar manner as when they went 
to town: few, except Madame Bertrand, Generals 
Montholon and Gourgaud, availed themselves of the 
permission of going to town in such a manner. As for 
Napoleon, he was heard to declare, that he would not, 
of his free will, do any thing, (if he could avoid it) 
which would establish an acknowledgment on his part 
of any right which our government had over him. The 
others were desirous of being allowed the range of the 
whole island, excepting the town and the sea-coast, 
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alledging, that it was extremely easy to guard so small 
an island by placing fourteen or fifteen picquets of 
eighteen or twenty men each, sufficiently near to com- 
municate with each other, in a few minutes, upon the 
borders of the sea, which were besides well guarded by 
our cruizers. 


European news of December, January, and February 
arrived. The fate of Murat was made known to Napo- 
leon, who merely said: “The Calabrians are more 
humane than the English ministry. When it is wished 
to get rid of a man, a bullet is the most humane and 
noble means of doing so.” This saying got speedily 
abroad, and produced considerable emotion. He was 
greatly surprized at the trial of Ney,* and said he could 
not conceive how the allies could violate so barefacedly 
the capitulation of Paris; he held the breach of that 
treaty as upon a footing with those of Dantzic and 
Dresden; he observed, that the Parisian lawyers had 
in general displayed but little talent and less courage in 
behalf of their clients ; that Cambronnet was the person 
who had manifested most honour in his defence. He 
also observed, that it was difficult to conceive how the 
Duke of Otranto,t who was Minister of Police under him, 
could have signed the act of proscription. How the 
names of Bertrand, Cambronne, and Drouet, who had 
never served under the Bourbons, who had left France, 
who had never borne their commission, and who had 

* Joachim Murat, ex-King of Naples, was shot at Pizzo by order of 
King Ferdinand on October 13th, 1815. Michel Ney, Duke of Elchingen, 
was shot on December 7th, 1815. 

+ Pierre Jacques erent renee) fought under Lazare 
Hoche and Masséna, Hoe hg pT at the battle of 
Jena. He is made responsible for the mythical utterance at Waterloo, 
“ The Guard dies, but never surrenders.” He was a prisoner in England, 
was then put on his trial in France, and acquitted. He died at Nantes in 
1842, and a statue was erected to him here in 1848. 

} The Duke of Otranto—that is, Fouché. 
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in attempting to rekindle the war in La Vendée, which 
had before rendered them such essential service: the 
spirit of the west of France had experienced a thorough 
change; the Concordat concluded with the Pope, had 
attached the priests to Napoleon, and the gratitude of 
the poorer classes was excited by the great public works 
on which they were employed; such, as opening an 
internal navigation between Brest and the Loire, the 
canal which connected La Vilaine with La Rance, by 
means of which the French coasters could come from 
the coasts of Poitou to those of Normandy, without 
being obliged to sail round the coast of Brittany, and 
double the Cape at Ushant. A new city arose in the 
midst of La Vendée, and eight grand roads intersected 
the department itself, and proved most beneficial to its 
commerce and agriculture ;—considerable sums were 
distributed amongst the Vendéans for the rebuilding 
of such of their houses as had been burnt down or 
otherwise destroyed by orders of the committee of 
public safety. Nothing therefore was to be hoped, 
either from the continental powers or the royalists of 
La Vendée whilst Napoleon ruled, yet circumstances 
were such, that a diversion was deemed indispensably 
necessary by the English ministers. 

The English government had been frequently led 
into error by the royalists, who, deceived by their own 
illusions, had repeatedly engaged the former in un- 
fortunate expeditions; besides which, the English 
government had a great idea of the power, and the 
means possessed by the Jacobin party. They suf- 
fered themselves to be persuaded, that a great number 
of these Jacobins, discontented with Bonaparte, were 
disposed to unite their efforts with those of the royal- 
ists; that they would also be seconded by several 
jealous generals, at the head of whom was Moreau ; 
that by combining the efforts of both parties, opposite 
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Sir Sidney Smith, and a cutter commanded by Captain 
Wright was employed in furtherance of the plans of 
Georges. On the 21st of August 1803, Captain Wright 
conveyed from England to France, Georges, Villeneuve, 
La Haye, St. Hilaire, (two participators in the attempt of 
the 3d Nivése*), Querelle, La Bonté, Picot, Troche, Jean 
Marie, all men of tried courage, and celebrated for many 
coups-de-main in the Chouan war, they were disembarked 
at the foot of the Falaise de Biville, between Dieppe 
and Tréport, near to which was a small farm, the pro- 
prietor of which had been bribed, and who made such 
signals as had been previously arranged and agreed 
upon. From the summit he let down a rope, with the 
aid of which, those who were landed ascended the sides 
of the precipice, which was perpendicular and insulated, 
and in consequence had not attracted the attention of 
either the guards of the coast or the custom-house 
officers. After the disembarkation, Georges and his 
companions passed the day in the farm-house, and set 
off in the night for Paris,—lodgings having been pro- 
vided for them beforehand upon the road, in which they 
spent the day, and resumed their journey during the 
night through by-paths, giving themselves out for smug- 
glers. By means of paying well, they interested every 
body in keeping their secret. Arrived at Paris. they 
found hiding-places, provided for them by means of all- 
powerful gold, which was not spared upon the occasion. 

On the roth of December Captain Wright effected a 


* The attempt of the 3rd Nivése. The latest research leaves this plot 
very much as Napoleon describes it here at length. Holland Rose, “‘ Life 
of Napoleon,” Vol, I., 450, describes the complicity of the British Govern- 
ment from unpublished papers. Our permanent under-secretary at the 
Foreign Office, Mr. Hammond, knew all about the plans that were being 
arranged at the Comte d’Artois’s house in Baker Street, and that the 
Admiralty gave practical help to the plotters. Dr. Rose is a violent anti- 
Bonapartist, but he admits that here “our Government must stand 
accused of one of the most heinous of crimes.” 
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Papers seized, among which were found a great number 
of insignificant reports of espionage ; but amongst them 
were some mysterious recitals which attracted atten- 
tion. There was mention of the landings of Chouans in 
order to strike a great blow! Of a grand event likely 
soon to take place ! 

The well known Méhée de la Touche,* who had been 
a furious Jacobin, discontented with Napoleon, who had 
exiled him to the Isle of Oleron, had proceeded to 
London, where he had been received by the Bourbon 
princes, had held conferences with the Bishop of Arras, 
and had been introduced to some of our ministers ; was 
sent from thence to Munich, where he opened himself 
to the agent; from thence he went to Paris and cor- 
responded for some time with the different agents at 
Munich and Stuttgart ; but not having at bottom any 
confidence in the emigrants, and mortally hating the 
English, he determined to confess every thing to the 
police ; from whom he received orders to continue his 
correspondence as usual: however as he was not es- 
teemed very trustworthy, an officer of the garrison of 
Strasburg, of tried fidelity, was sent with his letters 
nd instructions. This man introduced himself to 
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Towards the end of January, Napoleon reading over 
one night the report in which were contained all these 
facts, thought that by trying some of the Chouans, who 
were imprisoned in Paris, the hope of pardon might 
perhaps induce one of them to confess; accordingly, 
he commenced by trying Querelle, marked out in the list 
of Chouans as a surgeon. This man was brought up by 
the Grand Judge before a council of war, and con- 
demned to death. As he was going to execution he 
begged permission to speak, and promised to make 
some important discoveries. General Lauriston, who 
was then employed about the First Consul, had barely 
time to arrive at the prison, in order to suspend his 
execution, whither proceeded also Real, counsellor of 
state, to whom Querelle confessed that he came from 
England ; that he disembarked the 21st of August 1803, 
at the Falaise de Biville, from an English cutter with 
Georges and several others; he made known all the 
lodging places where they had passed the days during 
their route from La Falaise to Paris; and finally, that 
at the very moment they were speaking, Georges was 
in Paris, for the purpose of assassinating the First 
Consul. Several officers were immediately sent out to 
the different places pointed out by him, as having been 
their lodgings, by whom all the depositions of the pro- 
prietors and others who had seen them, were collected 
in a mass; the result of which was the discovery of the 
two other disembarkations above mentioned, without, 
however, being able to come at the names of the indi- 
viduals composing them; but that at the third dis- 
embarkation there was some person of great note, and 
to whom all the rest paid much respect. It was also 
ascertained that a new landing was shortly to take 
place, in consequence of which, Savary proceeded to 
the Falaise de Beville, accompanied by a detachment 
of the gens d’armerie, and occupied all the outlets, 
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posted at every fifty paces round the walls. No one 
could go out without being first examined by men per- 
sonally acquainted with the brigands, whose description 
was fixed up in every direction. The promenades in 
the Bois de Boulogne and round Paris were prohibited, 
and the blockade, which lasted for six weeks, entirely 
put a stop to the habits and diversions of the inhabitants, 
who, notwithstanding, made no complaints. At last, 
on the 9th of March, it was discovered that Georges 
was to cross the Pont Royal in a cabriolet, at four o'clock 
in the afternoon, in order to seek a lodging near the 
Pantheon. Precautions were taken in consequence of 
this information, and two police-officers were placed 
upon the Pont Royal, when, at the time expected, 
Georges crossed, driving rapidly the cabriolet himself. 
He was followed by the persons stationed for that pur- 
pose. Arrived at the Place de Pantheon, he discovered 
that the house where he was to lodge was beset; he 
immediately turned back, and encountered the two 
officers who had pursued him, one of whom seized the 
bridle, but was instantly stretched lifeless by a pistol 
fired by Georges, who then opened the cabriolet door, 
jumped out, and wounded the second; the populace, 
however, flocked round, and seized him, crying, ‘ It is 
Georges—it is Georges’, he was then conducted to 
the prefecture of the police, and from thence, after 
undergoing his first examination, he was committed. 
All his accomplices were afterwards arrested in succes- 
sion, and the blockade of Paris was not raised until the 
last of them was taken: during which period men fre- 
quently appeared on the walls apparently with a design 
of leaping from them, but were deterred by the sight 
of the guards. 

Pichegru underwent several examinations in prison ; 
he denied having come to Paris with Georges, or even 
haying seen him; but finding afterwards that every 
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LETTER VII 
Cape of Good Hope, 


18th May. 1817. 
My bear Lapy C., 

This letter, as well as the preceding one, will be 
taken up in discussing the subjects treated upon in Mr. 
Warden’s seventh letter.—Of the inaccuracies con- 
tained therein, I shall take no notice, but simply re- 
count to you, events as they actually occurred, and all 
that I have already said, respecting the source from 
which I derive my information, and the correctness of 
it, applies in this place. 

Napoleon entered the service as a lieutenant of artil- 
lery, in the regiment of La Fére, in 1785. In 1789, 
he was made captain, and lieutenant-colonel in 1793, at 
which period he commenced his political career at the 
siege of Toulon, being then twenty-four years of age— 
to this siege he was sent, as being an officer of an old 
corps of some reputation. Here it was, he displayed 
for the first time those military talents which since 
exalted the glory of the French armies to such a height 
—he here made prisoner, with his own hand, General 
O’Hara,* the commander-in-chief of our forces in Toulon. 

* Charles O‘Hara (1740?-1802) was educated at Westminster School, 
and was appointed to a cornetcy in 1752. He was the natural son of 
the second Lord Tyrawley. He was appointed Commandant at Goree 
in Senegal in 1766, and served in America as brigadier-general during the 
War of Independence, being with the troops under Cornwallis that sur- 
rendered at Yorktown. He was a prisoner in America until 1782. In 
1793 he became a lieutenant-general, and was sent from Gibraltar to Toulon 


to take command of the British troops before that place. O'Hara was 
wounded, and captured by the French, was taken to Paris, and was a 
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A serjeant of a battalion of the French party fired at 
him and broke his arm. The colonel, (who turned out 
afterwards to be General O’Hara) fell at the foot of the 
battery, by the side of the trench. The soldiers threw 
themselves upon him, and were upon the point of dis- 
patching him, when he was rescued by Napoleon, who 
grasped and preserved him in that critical situation, 
from every insult and danger, and to whom he presented 
his sword and declared his name and rank. Napoleon 
also, afterwards, used his influence so effectively in his 
favour, that he was treated as became a man of his 
rank, notwithstanding the inhuman laws which then 
existed against the English. For this he was made 
colonel,—and afterwards when Toulon was taken, general 
of brigade. During 1794, he was made commander in 
chief of the artillery of the army of Italy, and as such 
directed the operations which gained to the French 
Saorgio, the Col du Tende, and the heights of Savona 
and Vado. Arrived at Paris, he was employed by the 
Committee of Public Safety to direct the movements of 
the armies. On the 13th of Vendémiaire, the Convention 
gave him the command of the troops, when by the 
excellence of the dispositions he adopted, he caused the 
Convention to triumph over its enemies, although he 
had only five or six hundred men to defend that body 
against all the population of Paris. As to this interest- 
ing event, I have been informed that the conventionalist 
army fired ball and grape-shot only, until they were 
sure of victory, which was the work of a quarter of 
an hour—and, that immediately afterwards, they fired 
and continued to do so all the evening and night, blank 
cartridge only—and that to this was to be attributed 
the trifling loss sustained by the Parisians, which 
Napoleon states, in his history, not to have amounted 
to more than between three and four hundred men in 
killed and wounded. After this memorable day, which 
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baffled all the projects of the enemies of the revolution, 
General Menou* was brought before a military commis- 
sion: he had commanded the conventionalist troops 
the evening before the 13th; he was accused of having 
betrayed his cause, and his destruction appeared in- 
evitable, when Napoleon had recourse to a plan which 
met with the most perfect success; he declared to the 
officers composing the military commission, that Menou 
was guilty and deserved death, but that there had been 
placed over him, three commissioners of the Convention, 
who were still more culpable, and that as soon as the 
Convention had punished these three commissioners, 
Menou’s death would be just. This had the desired 
effect at once, the esprit de corps was mortified, by see- 
ing Menou only brought to trial, he was unanimously 
acquitted, and afterwards preserved an eternal grati- 
tude to the author of his deliverance. 

During the month of May 1796, the army of Italy 
was in a most deplorable state. Napoleon was called 
to it by the opinion of the troops, who had great confi- 
dence in him, from the talents he had displayed at Toulon, 
and during the two years in which he had directed 
the movements of that army, under the title of Com- 
mandant of Artillery. The event justified their choice, 
he surmounted every obstacle, subdued the king of Sar- 
dinia, and made himself master of all Italy. After 
the battle of Lodi, and the capture of Milan, and above 
all, after the battle of Castiglione, and Wurmser’s 
defeat, his military reputation stood very high, and 


* Jacques Frangois, Baron de Menou (1750-1810), although of noble 
family, joined the revolutionary forces, but was beaten in Vendée in 1793. 
When placed on his trial his life was saved by Bonaparte as described in 


death he succeeded to the command of the Army in Egypt, but was defeated 


by Abercromby in 180r at Canope. He died Governor of Venice in 
1810. 
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he became as much the favourite, and the hope of the 
friends of republicanism, as he had been the terror of 
ir enemies. The Bourbon party, who from London, 
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prince of the greatest bravery, lived four leagues from 
the frontiers of France. It was proved that he there 
carried on a correspondence with Strasburg, where his 
agents had shewn themselves, and that several times 
in the week, under pretence of hunting, he had confer- 
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proceeds, by stating, that for four years, Napoleon had 
united all parties, which until then had divided France, 
the list of emigrants had been closed; at first several 
erasures had been made in it; afterwards, different 
names were suffered quietly to drop out ; and finally, an 
amnesty was granted to all who were willing to enter 
again into the bosom of their native land,—and all their 
existing goods and chattels, and all such land as had not 
been sold, were restored to them. None remained upon 
the list but a few persons attached to the princes, or 
declared enemies to the revolution, who had refused to 
profit by the amnesty.—Nearly one hundred thousand 
emigrants re-entered France in this manner, who were 
subject to no other conditions than taking the oath of 
obedience and fidelity to the republic,—and Napoleon 
states, that it afforded him the greatest consolation of 
which man is susceptible, in being able thus to organise 
anew, more than thirty thousand families, and to restore 
to their native country, the remaining descendants of 
those heroes, who had rendered France so illustrious 
in different ages. Even those, who still continued emi- 
grants, frequently obtained passports to visit their 
friends and relations. Religion was re-established, and 
the exiles and transported priests were again placed at 
the head of the dioceses and parishes, and paid by the 
republic. Notwithstanding, continues the narration, all 
these regulations produced a wonderful amelioration in 
public affairs, still, however, an unavoidable inconveni- 
ence arose from such an extremely indulgent system, 
viz. “‘ the emboldening of the enemies of the republic, the 
Bourbon party, and the hopes of the foreign powers.” 
An act of rigour was therefore necessary; and one 
which should plainly manifest, that moderation was not 
feebleness ; and which would shew, beyond the possi- 
bility of a doubt, to the Bourbons, the lot which awaited 
them, and the risks which they incurred by still continu- 
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ing to persist in such attempts; that it was, in fact, 
necessary to make them fully acquainted with the 
position in which they stood. 

When the Duc d’Enghien had arrived at Strasburg, 
he wrote a letter to Napoleon, in which he stated, ‘‘ that 
his rights to the crown were very distant; that for a 
length of time, his family had lost their claims; and 
promised, if pardon was granted to him, to discover 
every thing he knew of the plots of the enemies of 
France; and to serve the First Consul faithfully.” 
This letter was not presented by Talleyrand to Napoleon 
until it was too late. The young prince was no more. 
In the manuscript Napoleon states, ‘‘ Perhaps, if this 
letter had been presented in time, the political advantages 
which would have accrued from his declarations and his 
services, would have decided the First Consul to pardon 
him.” He further states, that it is entirely and abso- 
lutely false, that any solicitation was made to him, 
in favor of the Duc d’Enghien, either by Josephine, 
or by any other person whatever ; that on the contrary, 
the whole cabinet were unanimous in their opinion, of 
the necessity of making the just reprisal; and that 
Talleyrand was warmer than any other, because his 
constant maxim was, that it was necessary to destroy 
all the Bourbons, in order to insure the tranquillity of 
France. 

I have taken considerable pains to make myself 
acquainted with the truth of an assertion, that an offer 
had been made to procure the assassination of the 
Count d’Artois, and the other Bourbon princes, even in 
the bosom of Old England, and that the proposal was 
made by a person well acquainted with our system of 
police. It is not at all difficult to imagine, that a govern- 
ment which had so many millions at its disposal, might 
easily, if so inclined, have procured emissaries to execute 
such a project, or at least might have tried it so many 
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times, as either to render its ultimate success certain, 
or else the attempts made for that purpose must have 
come to our knowledge. Such an attempt it appears 
evidently, was never made, and it is asserted, that 
Napoleon answered when the proposal was made, “ Je 
n’ai jamais commis de crime, je n’en commettrai point, 
pour me defaire des princes qui n’ont point de consist- 
ance, et qui n’ont aucune influence en France.” 

Louis the XVIIIth is unreservedly acquitted by 
Napoleon, and the remainder of the exiles, of having 
had any participation in the plan for assassination. 
He is said to have been invariably more moderate, and 
never privy to, or concerned in, any such criminal 
attempts. 

I have the honor, 
&c. &c &c. 
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Cape of Good Hope, 
26th of May. 1817. 
My bear Lapy C. 

This letter will be a continuation of the preced- 
ing one, and I will commence by giving you the sub- 
stance of a conversation I had with Bertrand upon 
the subject of Napoleon’s elevation. 

“Napoleon,”’ said he, “arrived at the summit of 
human grandeur, by upright means, and without having 
committed any private action which would be disowned 
by morality. In this respect his elevation is unique in 
history, for in order to reign himself David destroyed 
the house of Saul, his benefactor: Caesar destroyed the 
government of his country ; Cromwell caused his master 
to perish on a scaffold; Catherine the Second her hus- 
band to be assassinated. Napoleon was a stranger to 
all the crimes of the revolution, as, ere his political 
career commenced, the throne had fallen; Louis the 
XVIth had perished, and France was torn to pieces by 
factions. His career commenced with the conquest of 
Italy, and the peace of Campo Formio. He caused the 
independence of France to be acknowledged by all the 
powers of Europe. When,” continued he, “‘in 1800 he 
arrived at supreme power, he put down anarchy, and 
mounted the throne by the universal consent of the 
people and the army.” 

Having asked him for some details respecting the 
affair at Jaffa, he answered, “‘ Why do you not ask me 
about the assassination of Kleber, of Desaix, Hoche, the 
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Duc d’Abrantes, the Duc de Montebello, and others! 
for I have read in your English publications, that he 
was guilty of all these, as well as divers others.” During 
the time that I was in France myself, I never could 
succeed in obtaining any other answer, upon this sub- 
ject, from any of the French officers, who had served in 
Egypt, than “cela est par trop absurde?” Count de 
Las Cases, however, lent me for half an hour two chapters 
of the campaigns of Syria, from which I could only 
extract the following, being rather pressed for time.* 

“El-Arish, the first post met with in Egypt, is an 
Oasis situated in the desert, which separates Africa 
from Asia. In it are to be found five or six wells, which 
afford a sufficient quantity of water for an army of 
30,000 men, and a wood of palm-trees, which would 
afford shade and shelter to about a similar number. 
There is a tolerable large village, and a fort built of 
stone. Djezzar Pacha, appointed by the Port Seraskier 
of Egypt, sent there his advanced guard, composed of 
about 4000 men, of whom 1500 were cavalry. As 
soon as Napoleon was informed of this, he dispatched 
General Regnier on the oth of February to retake so im- 
portant a post. On the gth Regnier attacked the village 
of El-Arish, drove out the Turkish advanced guard, 
made three hundred prisoners and surrounded the 
fort, in which were pent up about two thousand men, 
Maugrebins and Arnauts, who formed the infantry of the 
advanced guard, and who were under the orders of four 
captains, each of whom was independent of the other. 
The cavalry retreated about half a league, and took up 
a position, covered by a hollow way, which defended the 
road to Syria, where they remained without any fear, 


* The editors of Napoleon's “Correspondance” omit the whole of this 
narrative of his Egyptian campaign from the letter. Yet it is not a repe- 
tition of the Egyptian section of ‘‘ Memoirs of the History of France,” 
that Napoleon dictated to General Gourgaud, 
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had not time to take notes, with that exactness I had 
determined to observe in all I related, concerning the 
march of the French from Jaffa to St. Jean d’Acre, or 
of the details of the siege of that city, or of the battles 
which took place at Mount Tabor against the armies of 
Damascus and Aleppo. Suffice it to say, that on the 
2oth of May, the French raised the siege, and following 
the track along the sea-side encamped on the ruins of 
Cesarea. On the 24th they arrived at Jaffa, having 
with them about a thousand men, who had been wounded 
at the siege of Acre, and who occupied all the means of 
transport in their possession. These men with the sick 
in the hospitals of Jaffa were sent by sea, with orders 
to make the best of their way to Damietta. At this 
time, the Plague raged in the French hospitals, and 
every day five or six died victims to it. Those who were 
the strongest amongst the sick, were sent out first, 
and as soon as a boat was laden, it proceeded on, and 
the last boat contained those, of whose recovery there was 
very little hope. Napoleon gave orders for the army 
to depart the 27th of May, and on the 26th, according 
to his usual custom, sent one of his aid-de-camps * to 
visit the hospitals and stores, in order to be perfectly 
satisfied that his orders had been strictly carried into 
execution. The aid-de-camp reported to him that the 
whole had been evacuated, with the exception of seven 
men, of whose recovery the medical officers despaired, 
and who could not be moved ; inasmuch, as they would 
infect with the plague whoever approached them ; 
that some of those unfortunate wretches, on perceiving 
that they were abandoned to their fate in this manner, 
had loudly demanded death, with lamentable cries, 
representing, that the Turks, upon their arrival, would 
practice unheard-of cruelties upon them—(in fact, it 
was customary for those barbarous monsters to cut off 
* This aide-de-camp was Lavalette. 
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‘les partes,’ the nose, and scoop out the eyes of those 
who were unfortunate enough to fall into their hands). 
The surgeons on duty at the hospital, had demanded 
authority from the aid-de-camp to gratify their desires, 
by giving them (at the last moment) opium ; stating, 
that it was inhuman and horrible to abandon those men 
in such a manner, and that the maxim, “do as you 
would that others should do unto you,” ought to be 
put in practice. Notwithstanding this, Napoleon ordered 
the chief physician Desgenettes, and the chief surgeon, 
Laweg, to be called, in order to ascertain if there was 
not still some possibility of sending away the above- 
mentioned unfortunate men, and recommended, that 
they should be put on horseback and the horses be led— 
offering for that purpose his own saddle-horses; but 
the physician declared this to be impossible, and added, 
that the men had not twenty-four hours longer to live. 
They moreover stated, that in the course of their con- 
sultation touching the possibility of sending them away, 
they had deliberated upon the propriety of giving them 
opium, but that Desgenettes had been of opinion, that as 
his profession was to cure, he could not possibly authorize 
such a measure. Upon this, Napoleon delayed the 
departure of the army for twenty-four hours, Nothing 
was urgent; he was master of all the country, and 
Djezzar Pacha had not stirred out of Acre. A rear- 
guard of three hundred cavalry did not leave the town 
until four o’clock in the afternoon of the next day, forty- 
eight hours after the visit of the aid-de-camp to the hos- 
pital, and not until the seven sick men were reported 
to be all dead. This circumstance, which has been so 
much misrepresented, is in reality a proof of his humanity 
and care towards his troops, who, in return, are stated 
to have invariably considered him as their father; and 
probably, no other general ever possessed in so eminent 
a degree the affections of his soldiers. 
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I have often enquired, whether Napoleon was ac- 
quainted with the prodigious number of libels, which 
in 1814, and even now inundate Europe, concerning 
him. I have been informed by Bertrand, that at Elbe 
he received them regularly by way of Leghorn ; that he 
read all those which were written in French or Italian ; 
and that he was in the habit of conversing gaily about 
their contents at dinner, or whilst walking; and used 
to observe, that he had just learned that he had poisoned, 
or assassinated such and such a person, beaten, ill-treated 
or violated such and such women. The proverb, “ the 
truth only offends,” said Bertrand, was verified; that 
moreover these libels were advantageous to him, that 
the effect of them in France had only been to increase 
the number of his friends, and to increase their senti- 
ments in his favour; at the same time, they were well 
adapted to deceive the French government, and lull 
them into a false security—in fact, when Chateaubriand* 
said, that the tyrant was abhorred by all classes of 
citizens—by every one bearing the name of a French- 
man, the Bourbons conceived that they could with 
impunity violate all the conditions of the treaty of 
Fontainebleau, that there was no sort of necessity for 
putting themselves upon their guard against whatever 
a man so universally execrated might attempt. In 

* Francois René Auguste, Vicomte de Chateaubriand (1768-1848) was 
born at St. Malo. During the French Revolution he was travelling over 
the American Continent, visiting Washington, seeing the Canadian lakes, 
interviewing the Indians. Returning to France during the wars of the 
Republic, he emigrated and became a soldier in Condé’s army. He was 
residing in England when he wrote much of “Le Génie du Christianisme,’* 
but completed it on his return to France in 1800. Napoleon, as First 
Consul, appointed him secretary to the Embassy at Rome, but the 
execution of the Duc d’Enghien alienated Chateaubriand from Napoleon, 
and he was long an exile from Paris. His revenge came when the Allies 
entered Paris in 1814, and he wrote ‘‘ De Buonaparte et des Bourbons.” 
He was Ambassador to Berlin in 1821, and to London in 1822, and was 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in 1823-24, but his last years were embittered 
by constant strife with Napoleon’s successors. He died in 1848. 
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detained him at his levees in order to converse with 
him upon affairs concerning the priests. Ambitious and 
intriguing, he availed himself of this, in order to increase 
his intimacy, and under colour of exalted zeal, he 
informed his master of numberless circumstances, which 
passed in the societies of the capital, where his acquaint- 
ance was very extensive. The Bishops of Nantes and 
Treves, the Archbishop of Tours, and the primate of 
Venice, were appointed by the council of the bishops 
of France and Italy to proceed and meet the Pope at 
Savona, and the Duke of Rovigo asked permission to 
add the Archbishop of Mechlin to them. This met with 
great opposition, and produced remonstrances from the 
bishops. It was, in fact, associating one of the most 
disreputable bishops in Christendom with four of the 
most respectable prelates in it; but, however, as it 
was a matter of great importance, to be informed of 
every thing which was said and done there, he was 
appointed. His conduct towards the Pope at Savona 
was, however, marked with so much levity that his col- 
leagues were frequently obliged to remind him of the 
decency and respect due to a sovereign, and especially 
to one who was also the chief of his religion. He was 
afterwards employed to observe the affairs of Spain. In 
1812, he went to Dresden with the post of almoner. 
The Duke of Bassano being desirous of having the Baron 
de Bignon (who was then at Warsaw) with him at Wilna, 
proposed, two days before his departure from Dresden, 
that the Abbé de Pradt should replace him. His easy 
manner appeared well calculated to render him a very 
proper person for a place where the ladies have so much 
_ influence. He was known to possess some talent, address, 
a great desire to please, and must have been conscious 
that success was necessary to ensure his preferment. 
Nevertheless, Napoleon hesitated to entrust to a par- 
doned emigrant, a man who, until then, had been only 
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was under too many obligations to them to be inclined 
to do them any harm, and they regained their situations. 
Lavatelle resumed the duties of his station at the 
Lyceum. Pichon was employed on a secret mission to 
London, &c. The Abbé de Pradt took a step quite con- 
formable to the effrontery of the man—he sent Napoleon a 
memorial filled with invectives against the Bourbons, 
and the ministers who had turned him out of the grand 
chancellorship of the legion of honour. This memorial 
he accompanied with a letter, in which he explained his 
conduct by saying, that outwardly he had had the appear- 
ance of having changed, but, that in his heart, he had been 
always faithjul to his benefactor, and to the prince who was 
the choice of the nation!’ and concluded with begging 
to be again appointed to his situation in the chapel. 
“Oh c'est trop,” said Napoleon—“ quel misérable !” 
“At that period,” continued the relator of the above 
anecdote “although there were many offences to re- 
venge, and treacheries to punish, nobody was rendered 
uneasy, The Duke d’Angouléme was made prisoner 
at the Pont Saint Esprit; in the Moniteur you will 
find the handsome letter which saved his life. Vitrolles 
who had been one of the agents of the allied powers, in 
1814, and who afterwards was at the head of the govern- 
ment of the south, (under the Duke d’Angouléme) was 
arrested at Toulouse by General Laborde—he was one of 
the few excepted in the amnesty, and consequently 
liable to be shot in four and twenty hours—but not a 
drop of blood was shed in this memorable revolution, 
neither in the field of battle, to turn the Bourbons and 
their partizans out of France, nor by the hands of justice 
to revenge past offences, which,” said he, ‘forms a 
striking contrast with the conduct pursued by Louis 
the XVIIIth, who violated the capitulation of Paris, and 
filled France with scaffolds and proscriptions.” 

All the king's ministers solicited their pardon. Clarke, 
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Duke of Feltre,* implored the indulgence of his old master, 
who replied, that he would not see him, but that he might 
retire to his estate, where he would enjoy the protection 
of the amnesty. It was in virtue of this answer that he 
passed the frontiers. Old Barentin,t the chancellor of 
France, took the oaths, and the vice-chancellor d’ Ambray, 
quitted the king, and retired to his estates in Normandy, 
from whence he wrote several letters containing pro- 
testations of his submission to the imperial government. 

I have been assured by Napoleon’s most confiden- 
tial officer, that after the Champ de Mai, the greater part 
of the king’s house of peers begged to be admitted 
members of the new house. “ For,” said he, “ it was the 
opinion of the French, even of those who had enjoyed 
the most important situations under the royal govern- 
ment, that the true government was the one chosen by 
the people, and noé that imposed by foreigners. I 
have read,” continued he, “the speeches of the ultra- 
royalists; they certainly declaim with great violence ; 
there is not one of them, however, whom Napoleon has 
not restored to his native land ; whom he has not rescued 
from the miseries of exile, and who is not more or less 
indebted to him for the fortune which he enjoys. There 
is not one of them who did not submit to the conditions 
of the amnesty, and take whatever oaths were required, 
and the greatest number of them, had abandoned for 
ten or fifteen years, the man they now call master. 
There is not among the present judges, one who would 

*Henri Jacques Guillaume Clarke, Duc de Feltre (1765-1818), was 
born at Landrecies, of Irish origin. He was charged by the Directory to 
report on the conduct of Bonaparte during the first Italian campaign. 
He assisted at the Treaty of Campo Formio, was Minister for War from 
1807 to 1814, and again held that office under Louis XVIII. 

Charles Louis Francois Barentin (1738-1819) played an important 
part at the beginning of the French Revolution, but emigrated very early. 
He returned to France in Napoleon's Consulate. Louis XVIII. made him 
his Chancellor in 1814. ‘His book “‘ Mémoire Autographe de M. de Barentin 
sur les derniers conseils du roi Louis XVI.," was published in 1844. 
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not have pronounced sentence of death against any of 
the princes of the House of Bourbon, who had violated 
the prohibition against entering France,” continued he, 
“nor a single citizen, who, sworn upon their juries, 
would not have condemned them to the pain of death.” 

I asked, what became of Marshal St. Cyr and the 
Duke of Reggio when the king was out of France? “ Both 
one and the other,” replied he, “‘ took the oath of fidelity 
to Napoleon in April 1815 ; both were extremely assidu- 
ous in their attendance at the Tuileries; both dined 
at court, and both endeavoured to be employed in the 
campaign of 1815.”” But, said I, how came it that that 
Duke of Reggio, called by the Bourbons their Bayard ; 
that St. Cyr, who is their minister of war, did not follow 
their master to Ghent? this surprises me. ‘‘ Because,” 
replied he, “No Frenchman in his heart acknowledges 
the Bourbons as legitimate sovereigns. Even the Duke 
of Ragusa, if he had not been excepted from the am- 
nesty, would have remained in France, and never passed 
the frontier. This is the religion of the French ; national 
opinion is decidedly pronounced upon it. Are you,” 
continued he, “ desirous of having an idea of the spirit 
which animates the French? Suppose, for example, 
that a million of Russians, Austrians, Prussians, Ger- 
mans, Dutch, French, Spaniards and Portugueze, 
seconded by a few traitors, who, under pretence of 
serving the Stuarts, should have joined them, had in- 
undated England and crowned a Stuart in London, 
first marching over the bodies of thousands of the brave 
defenders of their country, who had gloriously fallen in the 
struggle for independence! What pray would be your 
feelings for such a king, imposed upon you by the wrath of 
an enemy? Such feelings,’ added he, “as in that case 
you would have, be assured, the French now possess !’”’ 

I have the honor, 
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would be excessively afflicting to an Englishman, and 
which, if known, would excite a general feeling of indig- 
nation. In order, however, not to leave you entirely in 
the dark, I will relate to you such general details as my 
memory furnishes me. 

Three commissioners, Austrian, French and Russian 
arrived at St. Helena on the 17th of June, 1816, in the 
Newcastle and Orontes frigates, along with Admiral 
Malcolm.* Some weeks after this, the Governor, Sir 
Hudson Lowe, announced their arrival at Longwood, 
and communicated the treaty of the 2d of August 1815, 
concluded between Great Britain, Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia. It appears that Count Montholon was ordered 
to protest against the treaty, which he accordingly did 
in a letter, comprising a declaration that Napoleon 
was not the prisoner ‘of England: that after his abdica- 
tion he came freely and voluntarily to England, with 
a view of living there as a private individual under 
the protection of the British laws; that the violation 
of those laws, could not constitute a right ; that although 
his person was actually in the power of the English 
nation, yet he never had been, nor was he then, in the 
power of either Austria, Russia, or Prussia, which 
states, consequently, had neither in fact, or in right, any 
controul over him; that it exhibited only the coalition 
of the four greatest powers of Europe, for the oppression 
of one man. It also stated the different treatment, 
which, in all probability, Napoleon would have experi- 
enced, had he been either in the power of Austria, 
Russia, or even Prussia, and the erroneous ideas he had 
formed of the influence of the opinion of a great, gener- 
ous, and free people over their government, which 


*The Austrian Commissioner was Baron von Sturmer, the French 
was the Marquis de Montchénu, and the Russian was the Comte de Balmain, 
Sir Pulteney Malcolm (1768-1838) was Commander-in-Chief on the St. 
Helena station in 1816-17. 
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had induced him to prefer the protection of their laws 
to that of a father-in-law or an old friend; that he 
always had had it in his power to secure every point 
which regarded himself, either by putting himself at the 
head of the army of the Loire or that of the Gironde ; 
but that wishing for nothing but retirement he had 
conceived all stipulations unnecessary, and that they 
would be more bound by this conduct on his part, so 
noble, frank, and full of confidence, than by the most 
solemn treaty. It also alluded to the uselessness of the 
mission of the above-named commissioners, who, it 
appeared, had no right to interfere in what was going 
on in the island; and complained of the hardship he 
experienced in being sent to a rock two thousand leagues 
from Europe in a climate most inimical to his health, 
and which was rendered still worse by the restrictions 
imposed by the new governor in prohibiting all com- 
munication with the inhabitants or even the officers, 
and making Longwood a close prison. It also com- 
plained of the unnecessary hardship they experienced 
in being deprived of any other newspaper than a few 
straggling copies of the Times; of books, sent by their 
authors, not having been allowed to reach Longwood ; 
of letters unsealed having been given to the governor, 
for the purpose of being sent to persons at Longwood, 
but which had not been communicated by him, be- 
cause they had not come through the channel of the 
English ministry ; of the impossibility of communica- 
tion by letter in consequence of the forms they were 
obliged to go through, and of the general tenor of the 
restrictions, which, it was alledged, could have no other 
object in view than that of shortening Napoleon’s life ; 
of the badness of the situation at Longwood, devoid of 
water and shade, until Admiral Malcolm caused a tent 
to be erected by his sailors; and suggesting the pro- 
priety of having placed him in the first instance at 
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Plantation-House. It concluded with an answer to a 
demand made by the governor of ten or twelve thousand 
pounds yearly from Napoleon in addition to the eight 
thousand pounds allowed yearly by the British government; 
and stated that Napoleon was willing to pay the whole of 
the expences himself, provided he was allowed communica- 
tion with bankers, without being subject to any inquisition 
on the part of the governor or any of his myrmidons, 

It appears that Lord Bathurst, in one of his letters 
settled the expences of Longwood at eight thousand 
yearly, out of which five hundred pounds a year was to be 
paid to the purveyor for salary; five hundred pounds 
more for the carriage of provisions from the town to 
Longwood ; seven hundred and thirty pounds for the 
orderly officers and surgeon at Longwood ; and one 
thousand pounds for the expence of repairing the house, 
which is old and in need of continual repairs: making 
in all two thousand seven hundred and thirty pounds and 
leaving five thousand two hundred and seventy pounds 
for the other expences of the establishment, which, 
considering the enormous price of every article of life 
in St. Helena, might be equal to about one thousand 
pounds a year in England. The governor, however, con- 
ceived with good reason, that this sum was altogether 
insufficient, and deeming nineteen or twenty thousand 
pounds a year necessary, he required of General Mon- 
tholon, by a letter dated the 17th of August, the differ- 
ence between that sum and eight thousand pounds a year 
allowed by the government; to which a reply was 
made in the above-mentioned letter, and notwithstand- 
ing the addition of four thousand pounds a year made by 
the governor, all the provisions were reduced in quan- 
tity ; three French domestics, who were extremely use- 
ful, were discharged ; and Napoleon, wanting wherewith 
to purchase articles of provisions, of which so scanty 
an allowance was made that the maitre d’hotel declared, 
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that there was not enough by one third, ordered his 
plate to be broken up, and sold to the value of one 
thousand pounds ; and I have been informed that eight 
or nine hundred pounds more of it, in value, is destined 
for the same purpose. I have myself seen this plate, 
which was extremely handsome and the workmanship 
of it was worth more than four times the intrinsic 
value. Every body wished to get a morsel of it, and 
several of the captains of the Indiamen offered ten 
times the value, in order to have an entire piece.* 

The commissioners were not introduced at Long- 
wood, although, it is said, that Napoleon, in refusing 
to receive them as commissioners, had nevertheless con- 
sented to receive them as strangers, and in a way similar 
to those with which he received others. Upon this 
subject, it is supposed, that Sir Hudson Lowe and the 
commissioners, have written to their respective govern- 
ments, and still wait their instructions. 

Shortly after this, Napoleon addressed a letter to 
Count Las Cases, a little before the latter went to the 
Cape of Good Hope. It appeared that Las Cases had 
entrusted to a native of the island, who intended to go 
to England, a letter for a lady in London, containing 
complaints against the governor. I have been informed, 
however, by persons, who have seen the letter in the 
governor's possession, that there was nothing in it which 
might not have been publicly written. 

*To the honour of Admiral Cockburn, it ought to be known that on 
his return to England he represented the inadequacy of the allowance for 
the decent maintenance of Napoleon and his numerous suite ; and declared 
Napoleon would be obliged to sell his plate to defray the unavoidable expence of 
his establishment. This anecdote we have from official sources, and we can 
affirm its authenticity. Napoleon shewed he possessed dignity and good 
feeling in the sale of plate, which became a splendid reproach, when those 
who followed his fortunes, were suffering hardships which its produce 
might diminish. Lord Bathurst obtained a triumphant vote in parlia- 
ment; but the honor of the country cannot be redeemed by misrepre- 
sentation.—Translator’s Note. 
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I have not been able to obtain the whole of Napo- 
leon’s letter but I furnish you with as much of it as my 
memory affords. In it, he expresses his regret “at 
the treatment Las Cases had experienced in being 
dragged away from Longwood, and put in close confine- 
ment for so many days, deprived of all communication ; 
that his conduct at St. Helena had been, like the rest 
of his life, honorable and creditable to him; that he 
was authorized, by the conduct of the governor, who 
had reproached him for expressions which he had con- 
fided to the bosom of friendship, to take the steps which 
he did, in order to forward his letter to his friend, which 
besides contained nothing more than what had already 
been expressed in six or seven letters; no plot, no 
mystery ; and was by no means sufficient to authorize 
the violent and blustering conduct which had taken 
place ; that Longwood was enveloped in a veil of mystery 
and secrecy, which it was desired to render impenetrable, 
in order to conceal the conduct of a man, making the 
most contemptible regulations, and executing them 
with violence; that in the most uncivilized countries 
exiles, prisoners, and even criminals, were under the 
protection of laws and magistrates; but that in St. 
Helena, one man had the power to ordain and to execute 
without appeal; and concluded by desiring him, how- 
ever necessary his society might be to himself, to return 
to his native country, and forget the woes which he 
had been made to suffer; and to embrace his (Napo- 
leon’s) wife and child for him, should be meet with 
them; adding, that his body was in the power of his 
enemies, who would omit no opportunity of wreaking 
their vengeance upon him, but that a just Providence 
would interpose, and put a speedy end to that existence, 
of which the last moments would reflect disgrace upon 
the author of his persecution.” 

Some time before this, Sir Hudson Lowe thought 
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gaze and idle curiosity of his keepers; during the day 
another centinel was posted in a situation from whence 
he could observe whatever was going on in the garden, in 
such a manner, that even in the day, he could not stir 
out, without being subject to the inspection of private 


tion, even verbal, with the inhabitants, was prohibited. 

_ It appears that after these restrictions had been put 

pan , Napoleon declared, “that conceiving all 

and every consideration of respect towards him 

lated, he had refused to receive the governor 
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again, regarding him in no other light than that of a 
turnkey.” 


It is to be lamented, that Sir Hudson Lowe should 
have been instigated to measures so absurdly violent, 
so wantonly severe, and so completely in contradiction 
to what had been asserted in parliament. But the 
advocates of ministers argue, that if these had approved 
of the regulations which had been in force for nine 
months, and had not ordered any new restrictions, in 
that case the governor must have acted from his own 
authority ; and if so, certainly in a way that reflects 
but little honour upon him, and wholly unjustifiable. 

As you observe, the discussion of the bill occupied a 
considerable degree of attention, and great difference of 
opinion was expressed about it. Some, in criticising it, 
declared it to be framed with a harshness without 
example in modern history; others blamed merely the 
forms and manner in which it was drawn up, and said, 
that the bill ought not to abandon its illustrious object 
to arbitrary power, but ought to have established cer- 
tain limits to the right of imposing restrictions; but 
all agreed in saying, that, First, according to the con- 
tents of that bill, the restrictions should be deliberated 
upon by a council of the ministers, and not made and 
unmade by Lord Bathurst alone; Secondly, that the 
governor of St. Helena, ought only to be empowered 
to execute such restrictions and not to have the right 
of establishing new ones, by his own authority ; Thirdly, 
that a council, composed of the governor, the admiral, 
the general officers, colonels in the army, and captains 
in the navy, who might be in the island, ought to be 
formed, for the purpose of hearing the complaints of 
the French officers and domestics, and to be made 
acquainted with every thing which concerned them ; 
Fourthly, this council ought to be charged to make 
themselves acquainted, with what circumstances re- 
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which are imposed upon ships cramp the trade with 
India, and occasion losses much more considerable than 
the expences themselves: and for what purpose? that 
Napoleon may enjoy a greater degree of liberty in his 
confinement ? He would be much better off confined in 
a house in England or Scotland than in St. Helena, with 
the liberty of the whole island; because, in the first 
place the climate of the tropics cannot be compared in 
any place with that of Europe ; and that of St. Helena is 
destructive to health, witness the great number of deaths 
in the sixth regiment in a very short space of time. In 
the next place, food even barely fit for use is with diffi- 
culty procured at St. Helena. Spend as many thousands 
as you will, it is still impossible to accomplish what you 
wish, the provisions necessary to life are often bad and 
damaged. In fact, that which a respectable citizen of 
London would consider indispensable to his table, is 
not to be had in St. Helena. In a prison in England 
newspapers can be had, and a library, and the prisoners 
are allowed to hear of their relations frequently. At 
St. Helena, they are deprived of almost everything. It 
is true, that about fifteen hundred volumes have been 
sent out to them; but fifteen hundred volumes are very 
insufficient for people, reduced to make letters and the 
sciences their comfort; even twenty thousand volumes 
would not compensate the advantage of having in 
Europe in forty-eight hours whatever books might be 
wanted. Finally, in England they would know of their 
relations and friends, which at St. Helena is nearly im- 
possible. Counts Bertrand and Montholon assured me, 
that for several months they had not received a line, 
and could not attend to the affairs of their families and 
other private concerns. 

In consequence of the new restrictions, Napoleon 
for several months did not stir out of his apartments ; 
that is to say, out of four small badly constructed, un- 
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wholesome rooms, or out of a house an equal to which, 
in badness, it would be difficult to find all over England : 
it is therefore to confine him within four walls under 
our tropical sun that our treasury expends more than 
twenty thousand pounds sterling a year, and that our 
commerce experiences so much detriment. 

During the first ten months I had every facility of 
going to Longwood, but in October it was very 
to obtain leave. It was necessary first to undergo a 
long examination as to the nature of your business. In 
December, I obtained, after many difficulties, a new 
pass to go there. I saw Madame Bertrand, who com- 
plained bitterly of not being able to see any body, and 
of even the society of the English officers being pro- 
hibited. I saw also General Gourgaud, with whom I 
conversed for a long time ; he appeared very much sur- 
prized at the new system of treatment they experienced. 
I could not succeed in seeing Napoleon, who had not 
received any one or even stirred out of the house. 

One of his suite told me, that their prospect was so 
much darkened, and their situation so much changed for 
the worse since the departure of Admiral Cockburn, that 
Napoleon had observed that being at St. Helena was not 
the worst of their miseries, and that the choice of the 
abode was no longer the worst torment which had been 
put in execution against him; adding that there was 
nothing English in the manner in which he was treated, 
that it resembled more the police of Sicily. 

All feeling and reasonable people agree that the pre- 
cautions lately put in practice are unjust, ridiculous, 
even oppressive to the military who execute them, and 
that by carefully guarding the outlets of the ravines 
leading towards the sea-side, following Napoleon by 
signals whenever he went into the interior of the island, 
and guarding the sea-coast in the manner now practiced, 
by boats and brigs, every point in regard to safe cus- 
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tody would be attained with the greatest possible sim- 
plicity and success, which is all that human prudence 
and wisdom can require under such circumstances. 
Farewell, my dear Lady C——. I could tell much 
more upon this subject, which would both surprize and 
grieve you. The spectacle of persecution and injustice 
has been always revolting to me. You may judge then, 
what I felt, when I beheld the victor of sixty great 
battles, once the arbiter of many nations and their 
tulers, thus basely tormented. I said within myself, 
“T respect thee with the crown of thorns that force has 
now placed on thy brow, even more than when numer- 
ous diadems encircled it.” 
* T have the honour, 
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A NOTE ON THEODORE HOOK 


TxE author of “Facts Illustrative of the Treatment 
of Napoleon Buonaparte in St. Helena” made a con- 
siderable noise in the world, but none of it seems to 
have been due to this now very rare work which we 
are reprinting. The book was, as we shall discover, 
a most truculent reply to the “ Letters from the Cape,”’ 
by one who had been in St. Helena. It was anony- 
mous, but it is now generally recognised to be the work 
of Hook. Indeed, as we shall see, he had every reason 
to make that fact known to the authorities. The little 
octavo volume was published by Stockdale in 1819. 
This Stockdale, we may mention incidentally, was the 
son of a more famous publisher and the nephew of 
Ridgway, whose imprint is given upon the “ Letters from 
the Cape.” The now extinct publishers who flourished 
in their day upon the Napoleonic literature of the first 
twenty-five years of the nineteenth century, would of 
themselves make a good book. 

But here we are only concerned with Theodore 
Hook, whose pamphlet was clearly only written to 
curry favour with the powers that be. From this point 
of view it certainly failed of its object. Judging by the 
few copies that are known to exist, the book probably 
attracted no attention. The Quarterly Review article 
upon “Letters from the Cape’”’ would seem to have 
given the public all that it required in the way of 
vitriolic personality, and, in any case, by 1819 the 
reaction in favour of Napoleon had almost arrived. 

Before discussing his least-known book, let us first 
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these were numerous; happily one or two still remain in 
London. One foggy night Hook and one of his friends 
coming upon one of these wooden Highlanders, threw a 
cloak over him, placed a high hat on his plumed brow, 
then called a hackney coach, placed the Highlander 
inside, with an apology to the jarvey, “ My friend—very 
respectable man, but a little tipsy,” and what was the 
ultimate fate of the driver and his fare history does not 
tell. Another example is mentioned by Barham in a 
note to the “ Ingoldsby Legends.” Hook is seated next 
to an old lady at the trial of Lord Melville: 


“«Pray, sir, what gentlemen are these?’ said the lady, pointing 
to the bishops, who came next in order, in the dress which they wear 
on State occasions, viz. the scarlet and lawn sleeves over their doctors’ 
robes. ‘Gentlemen, ma’am!’ said Hook; ‘these are not gentlemen ; 
these are Jadies, elderly ladies—the Dowager Peeresses in their own 
tight.’ The fair inquirer fixed a penetrating glance upon his counten- 
ance, saying as plainly as an eye can say, ‘ Are you quizzing me or 
no?’ Not a muscle moved, till at last, tolerably satisfied with her 
scrutiny, she turned round and whispered : ‘ Louisa, dear, the gentle- 
man says that these are elderly ladies and Dowager Peeresses in their 
own right ; tell Jane not to forget that/’ All went on smoothly till 
the Speaker of the House of Commons attracted her attention by the 
rich embroidery of his robes. ‘ Pray, sir,’ said she, ‘ and who is that 
fine-looking person opposite?’ ‘That, madam,’ was the answer, 
‘is Cardinal Wolsey!’ ‘No, sir!’ cried the lady, drawing herself up 
and casting at her informant a look of angry disdain. ‘We knows 
a little better than that. Cardinal Wolsey has been dead many a 
good year!’ ‘No such thing, my dear madam, I assure you,’ replied 
Hook, with a gravity that must have been almost preternatural. ‘It 
has been, I know, so reported in the country, but without the least 
foundation. In fact, those rascally newspapers will say anything.’ 
The good old gentlewoman appeared thunderstruck, opened her 
eyes to their full extent, and gasped like a dying carp—vox faucibus 
hasit—seizing a daughter with each hand, she hurried, without a word, 
from the spot.” 

There is an amusing episode given by his biographer, 
where he invited himself, a perfect stranger, to dine at 
a certain house, and carried off the whole affair with 
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leon. There is, however, no record of Hook having 
been actually presented, although he was lucky enough to 
receive from Ibbetson the sketch of Napoleon that serves 
for a frontispiece to this volume. It will now be seen 
why Hook published his truculent pamphlet. He had 
been accused of a great breach of trust, if nothing worse, 
and he was in a bad way with the Government. What 
could the rascal do more effectively to please them than 
to prove that they were doing everything that was 
tight by Napoleon—that their distinguished prisoner, 
about whom so many inquiries were being made in Par- 
liament, had no grievances. The book or pamphlet, as 
T have said, was a failure, and it certainly did not secure 
the result expected. Hook got little mercy from the 
Government. They did not actually send him to jail, 
but, for some years—even until 1825—he was never free 
from the possibility of it, and no salary was paid to him 
from the moment of his arrest onward. In the Novem- 
ber of 1820 Hook published a newspaper, the Arcadian. 
At the end of the same year this was turned into the 
John Bull, a journal which became the joy and delight 
of the Tory Party of those days. Of this journal Hook 
was the nominal editor until his death. In successive 
years, simultaneously with his fierce editorship, with its 
thousand and one personalities, most of them in shock- 
ingly bad taste, Hook became a popular novelist. His 
works included three series of “‘ Sayings and Doings,” 
each in three volumes—nine volumes in all. These 
may practically be counted as volumes of short stories. 
They were published anonymously by Henry Colburn. 
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sum for that period. These were followed by “‘ Max- 
well,” ‘Gilbert Gurney,” and “ Jack Bragg.” We 
have re-read these volumes within the past few months, 
and one can find little to justify the stereotyped phrase 
of one of Hook’s biographers, that he was “one of the 
most brilliant wits and one of the most successful novel- 
ists of this century.” We are puzzled to find that he 
was constantly mentioned in the same breath with 
Dickens. The works of Dickens seem as fresh and new 
to-day as when they were being published in Hook’s 
own day. The writings of Hook now seem altogether 
old-fashioned and trivial. Cast your eyes over the once 
famous ‘“‘ Ramsbottom Papers,” collected from John 
Bull, for Hook’s “Choice Humorous Works.” There 
is the early Victorian taste for solid eating and drink- 
ing, and there is that early Victorian humour now so 
old-fashioned and dreary. We are introduced to such 
wit as a reference to the “‘ lovely Miss Hogsflesh.”’ Every- 
where there is bad taste and, indeed, vulgarity—the 
bad taste which runs through all his works, his novels 
and his journalism alike. In a review of his “ Life” 
by the Rev. R. H. Dalton Barham, which appeared 
at the end of 1848, the Atheneum* has a word 
to say as to the type of journalism in which Hook 
excelled. 

“ Key-hole revelations fetched a high price; back-stairs intelli- 
gence, no matter whether true or false, was eagerly welcomed, dressed 
up, and promulgated—at first to terrify the culprits of May Fair and 
Grosvenor Square, and afterwards, when subjects grew scarcer and 
taste coarser, to keep in order the wretched people who presume to 
live and endure to be happy in the district on the desert side of 
Oxford Street. By degrees, there began to ooze out very exciting 
tales of ‘hush money,’ ‘ blackmail’ ruthlessly exacted in return for 
the exemption of those marked out for the public service! The rise, 
decline, and fall of this school of literature is happily written in our 
Police Records and in the annals of our Law Courts.”” 


* The Atheneum, December 16th, 1848. 
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as debates in the upper House of Parliament, I con- 
fess it was not without a degree of pleasure that I 
by 3 


fairly and dispassionately examine, and honestly 
a case in which, as I consider it, the 


of an Individual, humble and unknown, I never should 


my Statements I boldly pledge myself, and I DEFY 
ANY MAN BREATHING TO CHARGE ME, IN 
THE COURSE OF THESE PAGES, WITH EQUI- 
VOCATION, PERVERSION OF FACT, OR MIS- 
REPRESENTATION OF CIRCUMSTANCE :—I have 
given my reasons for obtruding myself upon the notice 
of the World; nothing but the mature of the work I 
have undertaken would have emboldened me to commit 
myself so far; but, Seneca says, “ Que veritati operam 
et Oratio, incomposita sit et simplex,” and if it 


deprecate the severity of criticism, by the 
ly pretensions. 
T ihad sont mecontly Zead on the subject 
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Clavering in London.* The statements of unnecessary 
harshness and capricious tyranny, exercised by His 
Excellency Sir Hudson Lowe and his subordinates, 
towards the late Emperor of the French, with which 
that book abounds, re-kindled in me a dormant feel- 
ing of indignation towards the persons implicated, which 
had been originally excited in my breast by the 
speeches of Lord Holland,t and other distinguished 
patriotic persons. There is in the pedigree of the 
noble Baron I have just mentioned, an illustrious 
name, which gives a certain importance to all he 
says in the cause of liberty, and I am free to 
avow, that my sentiments on this particular subject 
lost none of their weight, by the consideration that 
from the length of time which had elapsed between 
the debate in the House of Lords, and the date 
of Count Las Cases’ letters, it was clearly evident 
that no change had taken place in the conduct 
of the Government, (at least the local government,) 
towards the fallen Chief. I therefore cheerfully made 
up my mind to the task of an Inquisitor, resolved that 
no consideration should influence me in my progress, 


* It will thus be seen that the identity of ‘‘ Lady C,”" was immediately 
known, although Napoleon’s authorship of the letters was not sus- 


by Richard Vassall Fox, third Baron Holland (1773-1840), was 
the nephew of Charles James Fox—hence the allusion to “ an illustrious 


corning Napoleon's treatment at St. Helena. Lord Bathurst replied. 

“The effect of my motion, I flatter myself,” says Lord Holland (“ Foreign 
Reminiscences"), ‘‘ produced some little relaxation.” Lord and Lady 
Holland were presented to Napoleon in Paris in 1802, when he was First 
Consul. A little later, in company with Charles James Fox, Lord Holland 
dined and spent an evening at his Court. Lady Holland’s attentions 
to Napoleon during the St. Helena exile were many, and doubtless did a 
little to solace his captivity. The Emperor bequeathed to her a snuff-box 
in which he had placed a card, carefully cut to size, and on which he had 
written—" L’Empereur Napolton a Lady Holland, témoignage de satisfaction 
et d'estime.” 
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furnished by a man of the name of Barker, in Arno’s 
Vale, would have done honour to an Alderman’s 
Christmas dinner; the sheep (particularly the English 
breed), thrive here uncommonly well, and the abund- 
ance of beautiful pasture, with which this “ barren 
rock” abounds, gives to the meat a flavour extremely 
delicious. 

Having vouched for the quality of two leading 
articles in a bill of fare, I subjoin an account of the 
quantity of eatables furnished monthly to Longwood ; 
—the establishment consists of Buonaparte, Count 
and Countess Bertrand, and three children (I believe), 
Count and Countess Montholon, and two children, 
six men servants, and the female attendants on the 
ladies. 

The statement annexed happens to be of articles 
actually supplied during the month of June last. I 
did not select it for any particular reason, but took it 
accidentally from a bundle of similar papers which I 
had access to, through the kindness of a gentleman 
to whom I mentioned the object of my inquiry. The 
amount, however, of each month’s consumption is 
generally the same, with merely a variation in the 
minor articles supplied according to the change of 
season.* 


*A similar statement, I find, has been published in England—the 
only difference I believe in the one annexed from that which has already 
been before the public, consists in the of mode of Till 
latterly, the establishment at Longwood was furnished by a person of 
the name of Balcombe, at whose house Buonaparte first lived, and of 
whose daughters so many ridiculous stories were told by the 
anecdote hunters. This person, however, having left 
duties of purveyor were placed in the hands of the chief Commissariat 
officer, Denzil Ibbetson, Esquire, by which change the 
family are materially increased, and an equal degree of economy observed ; 
the profit necessarily allowed to Mr. Balcombe as purveyor, (who was 
also a merchant,) on articles purchased, not being of course charged by 
the Government officer.—Note by Hook, 
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ITEMS OF SUPPLIES FURNISHED TO LONGWOOD IN THE 
MONTH OF JUNE 1818 


Claret . . 240 Bottles. Champaigne . 15 Bottles. 
Vin de Grave 60 ditto. Constantia . 15 ditto. 
Madeira , + 30 ditto. Cape Wine . 630 ditto, 
Teneriffe . . 150 ditto. Ale and Cyder . 180 ditto. 


And as much draught beer as might have been required. 


Flor . » 100 Ibs. Candles . 240 Ibs. 
Rice + 150 lbs. Potatoes . 15 Bushels 
Butter . + 300 Ibs. Sugar Candy 300 Ibs. 
Cheese . 7 60 Ibs. Coals 7 1440 Bushels 
Salt > 80 Ibs. Beef and Veal . 1200 Ibs, 
Vermicelli 45 Ibs. Mutton . + 1500 Ibs. 
Maccaroni 45 Ibs. Bread + 1800 Ibs. 
Salad Oil 32 Quarts Eggs 1080 
Vinegar . 41 Bottles Milk 420 Quarts 
Lard . 60 Ibs. Pigeons . vga 
Pepper . Io Ibs. Roasting Pigs - 4 
Mustard . ‘ 5 Bottles Geese. 8 
Pickles . : 6 ditto. Ducks. 16 
Olives . . 12 ditto. Fowls . 240 
Hams . 7 12 Black Tea 15 Ibs. 
Tongues . < 12 Green Tea 15 Ibs. 
Soap. ¥ 30 Ibs. Rum : 2 bottles 
Wood + 20,160 Ibs. Twine z Ib.* 


Upon this Statement I made a remark, that the 
quantity of Champaigne bore no proportion to the other 
wines, and I found that Count Montholon, at Buona- 
parte’s desire, fixed the quantity himself, as well as the 
number of Hams, it having been intended to have sent 
up more—but the remark of the Count to Mr. Ibbetson, 
the Commissary in charge of the stores, was, that more 
of either article would be useless. 

I had the curiosity twice to visit these Stores at 

I inquired why this article was included, and found it was used for 


tying pudding bags /—Note by Hook. 
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Huts Gate. Fitted up and arranged expressly for 

|—they contained every article of the first 
quality from London, abundance of confectionary and 
grocery, and the best wines, cyder, ale, porter, and 
liqueurs, 

Count Las Cases speaks of the badness of the bread 
and the water; the bread which is made expressly and 
solely for Buonaparte’s establishment, of the very best 
flour, is excellent;* and the water pure, fine, and 
clear: one man’s whole daily duty is to furnish Long- 
wood with it, from the spring near Doctor Kay’s house. 
Although no water-drinker, I took a tumbler of it at 
Longwood, that I might experimentally satisfy myself 
on every point on which I profess to give information. 

There is something apparently frivolous in dwelling 
on such details, but as the charge of starvation is re- 
corded it is necessary to be thus minute in its refuta- 
tion, 
In the Observations on my Lord Bathurst’s Speech, 
it is remarked, speaking of Napoleon, that, “ The Great 
Man is dying on a rock,”—this decided falsehood is 
best and most pointedly answered by the evident fact, 
“ that the Little man is living on a fertile plain.”’—In these 
Observations, page 70, it is said, ‘‘ The House of Long- 
wood is destitute of shade, water, and coolness :” now 
the House derives its name from its contiguity to a long 
wood, which extends in a right. line nearly four miles, 
the shade it affords being so luxuriant, that at three 
hundred yards distance the House is imperceptible 
amongst the trees, which spring healthily from turf as 
fine and fresh as ever was trodden. Mr. Las Cases says, 
—‘It was expected they” (not WE) “would have 
been lodged in Plantation House, a very handsome resi- 
dence built by the Hon. East India Company for their 

* The bread I allude to is not even furnished to the Governor's Table. 
—Note by Hook. 
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Governor:” by the same rule, had Napoleon Buona- 
parte been suffered to have remained in England, he 
might have considered Windsor Castle, or some other 
palace or public building, as a pleasant retirement for 
his Imperial Majesty; for why a house, built as the 
Count Las Cases himself distinctly says, by a great 
public body, expressly for one of themselves, should be 
appropriated to the residence of a foreign prisoner, 
one cannot easily imagine.* However, so indulgent were 
our Government towards him, that application was 
actually made to The Honourable East India Company 
for the use of Plantation House ; to which they answered, 
with an independence which shews that ministers can- 
not do exactly as they like in Saint Helena, that Planta- 
tion House was built by them for their Governors, and 
so long as they had a Governor there, it should be his. 

It might appear by this application on the part of 
the King’s Government to the Company, that Plantation 
House was infinitely superior to Longwood ; this, how- 
ever, is by no means the case. The Government House 
has in its interior arrangement, that, which any other 
house of the same calibre would have, in the hands of 


* Hook it will be seen out-Herods Herod. Sir Walter Scott, who 
cannot be accused of any friendliness for Napoleon, and was very dis- 
tinctly of Hook’s party, writes :— 

“The accommodation upon the island was by no means such as could 
be desired in the circumstances. There were only three houses of a public 
character, which were in any degree adapted for such a guest. Two, 
the town residences of the governor and lieutenant-governor of the island, 
were unfit for the habitation of Napoleon, because they were within 
James Town, a situation which, for obvious reasons, was not advisable. 
The third was Plantation-House, a villa in the country, belonging to the 
governor, which was the best dwelling in the island. The British admin- 
istration had prohibited the selection of this house for the residence of 
the late Imperial captive. We differ from their opinion in this particular, 
because the very best accommodation was due to fallen greatness ; and, 
in his circumstances, Napoleon, with every respect to the authority of 
the governor, ought to have been the last person on the island subjected 
to inconvenience.”"—" Life of Napoleon,” Vol. IX., pp. 117-18. 
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a superior well-regulated English family, more of the 
snug and comfortable than the establishment of the. 
Frenchman, who, in his whole dictionary, has no such 
two words, nor any fifty words, which by combination, 
could afford the same two meanings. But the Jocale 
of Longwood is decidedly the better of the two; the 
country surrounding it in every direction is beautifully 
adapted for riding or driving, the whole of which, to 
the extent of twelve or thirteen miles, Napoleon has the 
UNDISTURBED PRIVILEGE OF ENJOYING UN- 
SEEN AND UNATTENDED. The motive for making 
the request for Plantation House I should imagine to 
have been the wish to have accommodated the prisoner 
immediately on his arrival, without the delay neces- 
sarily required for fitting up Longwood for his recep- 
tion. 


The account Las Cases gives of Longwood is pre- 
eminently absurd. The raging wind of which he speaks, 
is the refreshing South-East Trade, which renders the 
climate healthy and temperate, and the blights which 
accrue to the vegetation from its parching effects, ex- 
hibit their influence in a most surprising manner, in the 
luxuriant produce of a Kitchen garden; which, although 
the Count affirms “that no such convenient appendage 
ever could be established at Longwood,” covers at this 
moment about three or four acres of ground, within two 
hundred yards of the house, and under the superintendence 
of a man of the name of Porteus, produces remarkably 
fine vegetables, for the excellence of which I can vouch, 
from the unquestionable authority I quoted in favour of 
Mr. Barker’s beef—personal ex, 

The drawing sentinels round the house at night, gives 
Mr. Las Cases great offence ;—it prevents Buonaparte’s 
taking exercise at the only time it can be done in a 
tropical climate. In the first place, where the mercury 
ranges generally betweeen 60° and 75°, exercise may be 
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taken at all times of the day, with no more personal in- 
convenience, or prejudicial consequences to health in 


point 

The drawing sentinels round the garden after dark, 
has, even should it be a little irksome, been proved 
to be by no means an unnecessary caution ;* but it 
should be taken into the calculations of the great man, 
that no sentinels WHATEVER ARE PLACED WITHIN 
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Equal delicacy is observed in seeing him. The 
Captain who lives at Longwood House is placed there 
nominally, NOT as a guard over his person, nor a spy 
on his actions, but as an orderly officer in attendance upon 
him, ready to accompany him should he wish to pass 
the limits of Country through which he may travel un- 
attended. 

The stories I have seen in some of the English papers 
about “‘ sighting him,” are perfectly ridiculous; for so 
cautiously is the daily view taken of him, that unless 
he has been told the fact by his minion, it is very probable 
that he is as little aware of the circumstance, as he 
may be of the signal which is made every morning and 
evening to the Governor, announcing his safety. I 
insert a copy of one of these signals, which has the 
double merit of shewing the nature of the thing itself, 
and establishing the fact of Buonaparte’s security up 
to that date :— 


Wednesday Evening. 
} past 6, Nov. 25, 1818 
I have left Mr. Clarke’s mis-spelling of the General's 
name unchanged, rather than invalidate the correct- 
ness of the document by the slightest alteration. 
Another great grievance of which the Napoleons 
complain, is the interdiction of Newspapers. “Is it 
ot,” say they, with an apparent degree of plausibility, 
“very hard that public journals, which are open to your 
active enemies, and the meanest of yourselves, should 
be denied to us, restrained as we are, and harmless as 
we must be here.” The answer is evident.—In the first 
Count Bertrand has declared, with a 
Ie cdosialomnch toward, cxrveendl aiasatee, Weick 
we could very well have spared, that he can at all times 
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indulgence the Longwood people seem to insist upon, 
which I should think might stagger the advocates for 
the admission of Newspapers into their circle. 

That the Foreign Residents at Longwood 

Finguntur species ——— 
—reckon on great results from the maintenance of a 
correspondence with Europe, may be gathered from 
the notions they have of the interest which their Idol 
every where creates:—Bertrand recently said, that 
“the whole world might fairly be divided into two 
great parties: the Friends and Enemies of the Emperor.” 

All the complaints and protests, all the discontents 
and sulkinesses of Buonaparte, go to effect, (if possible) 
a removal from the only spot on earth, whence escape 
is impracticable. 

Las Cases has this object in view in all his Letters: 
“He would be much better,” says he, “in a house in 
England or Scotland.” Now as to Scotland being a 
more congenial climate to a Corsican constitution than 
Saint Helena, I much doubt it. As proofs that Saint 
Helena is positively and decidedly healthy, I adduce 
the children of Bertrand and Montholon—not children 
living in any other part of the Island, but at Longwood, 
in the house with Buonaparte, composing part of his 
family :—I never saw more decided marks of salu- 
brity, than in the rosy cheeks and sparkling eyes of 
these little traitors. 

Mr. Las Cases is rather unlucky in quoting in sup- 
port of his statement of the unhealthiness of the climate, 
the number of deaths in the Sixth Regiment, inasmuch 
as that regiment never has been in the Island, it is 
evidently a blunder, and much of a piece with the 
bungling manner in which he betrays the real date of 
his Letters, by beginning his fifth Epistle from the 
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Cape of Good Hope, May 8, 1817, with telling his dear 
Lady C. to “ behold him now at St. Helena.” 

The fact is, that Mr. Las Cases does not seem to 
have had the same advantages which Mr. Santini* pos- 
sessed, in the preparation of Ais work for the press. The 
production of the latter gentleman was ushered into the 
world under very extraordinary patronage and protec- 
tion; no less than that of an ENGLISH GENERAL. 
We have lately witnessed an extraordinary event in 
the liberation of Lavalette by Sir Robert Wilson. How- 
ever romantic his conduct must have appeared to all 
the thinking part of the people of England, still there 
was in the character and conduct of the enterprise, a 
bold and open daring, on principles sufficiently wild to 


*“ Our four outlaws, namely the Pole, Santini, Archambeau, and 
Rousseau, left us about the middle of the day. In an hour after, they 
sailed for the Cape with a brisk wind "—so writes Las Cases under date 
Oct. 19,1816. ‘‘ The Pole,” was Piontkowski, who wept on the Bellerophon 
because he was not permitted to accompany the Emperor, but who followed 
later and proved a social failure (see p. 82, ‘‘ Napoleon and His Fellow 
Travellers.” Santini held a very subordinate position, On his return he 
wrote :— 

1, An Appeal to the British Nation on the Treatment experienced 
by Napoleon in the Island of St. Helena, London, 1817. 

2. “‘Chagrins Domestiques de Napoléon Bonaparte & I'Isle 
Sainte-Héléne par Eduard Santini, ex-huissier de la cavalerie de 
Napoléon Bonaparte 4 Sainte-Héléne, Paris 1821.” 

Concerning the first pamphlet O'Meara writes under date 5th June, 
1817, a letter, that is reproduced in Scott’s ‘‘ Napoleon ” :— 

“ He (Buonaparte) observed that Santini’s was a foolish production, 
exaggerated, full of coglionerie, and some lies: Truths there were 
in it, but exaggerated, That there never had existed that actual 
want described by him; that there had been enough to eat supplied, 
but not enough to keep a proper table; that there had been enough 
of wine for them ; that there certainly had been sometimes a deficiency 
of necessary articles, but that this might be accounted for by accidents ; 
that he believed frequent purchases had been made, at the camp, of 
bread and other provisions, which might also have occasionally arisen 
from the same cause. He added, he was convinced some English- 
man had written it, and not Santini.” 

As a matter of fact only the second book was really by Santini 
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astonish the ignorant, and sufficiently hostile to the 
interests of the legitimate government of France to 
charm the fatriots. But what would these people say, 
if, turning from this political Quixote, I were to hold up 
to their notice a General in our pay—in our uniform— 
in the act of cherishing Mr. Santini, and putting his 
pamphlet into as good English as he was able, involving 
the national character of his own country ; stigmatizing 
honourable individuals, and deliberately giving the best 
colour to falsehoods propagated in the cause of that 
man who avowedly hates England with his whole heart 
and soul; who shuns, as a basilisk, the very sight of 
the uniform which that General wore, whilst fighting as 
it were, with his pen, under French colours, and using, 
for no good purposes, the dregs of an Italian private 
soldier’s brains :—to point him out to the People, would 
be to mark him as an object for their suspicion—not 
their confidence. I shall abstain from saying more,— 
he knows while he reads this paragraph, that I KNOW 
HIM; let him with moderation enjoy the advantages 
he has obtained, but let him beware of too much pat- 

With the state of Buonaparte’s health it was my 
active endeavour to make myself as well acquainted as 
possible ; and I had the satisfaction of having a positive 
declaration made to me in Longwood House, that he 
had never been in better health since his arrival, than 
he was at the time I was there. I saw him twice. The 
trick of standing with his hands in his breeches pockets 
he almost invariably adopts, rarely altering their posi- 
tion, except to take snuff, or place them in the pockets 
of his coat. The strong peculiarity in his appearance 
which strikes every beholder, arises from the almost 
preternatural size of his head, relatively to his body and 
limbs. On the roth of November he was in the var- 
handha adjoining his billiard room, with a red night- 
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cap on his head; and on the 12th of the same month, 
was walking and whistling in the same place, with every 
appearance of excellent spirits :—he did not come into 
the garden, because it was not his POLICY. 

This policy of his, of which he speaks openly, and of 
which Bertrand and Montholon speak openly too, is 
the most downright, and least artificial piece of chicanery 
he ever adopted. All the fabrications about the pains 
on his chest, and the swellings of his legs, are so many 
political stage tricks, to keep alive the attention of 
his half of the world, and induce, if possible, the great 
event—REMOVAL. 

It is of course well known that since the demission 
of his favourite, O’Meara,* he has refused to see Doctor 
Verling, the medical man appointed to the Longwood 
Establishment by Sir Hudson Lowe. Through Mon- 
tholon, he has gone so far as to let the Doctor under- 
stand, that this stubborn invisibility on his part, is 
not the result of disrespect towards either his person or 
abilities. That the rest of the party at Longwood have 
a favourable opinion of his professional qualifications, 
is evident from the fact of his being the constant atten- 
dant and adviser of both families; but, as Buonaparte 
says, it is not his policy to see him, because he was not 
placed about his person by the Privy Council. 

This manceuvre he considers masterly, because, were 
Doctor Verling admitted to his presence, and an acquaint- 
ance with his constitution, the fallacy of all his tales of 
illhealth would of course be discovered; by the deter- 
mination, therefore, not to see him, he, without fear 
of contradiction, puts forth stories of his malady, in 
which he feels certain of being supported by his late 
physician; while, at the same time, he is enabled to 
complain that a medical man, in whom he has no con- 

* It was in July, 1818, that O'Meara was removed from his office of 
Napoleon’s physician, 
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fidence, has been appointed to attend him by an in- 
competent authority. 

Instead of state Hepatitis and political Anasarca, 
were Buonaparte really to feel animal indisposition, 
I shrewdly suspect that the love of life would induce him 
to abandon his worldly policy, and call in the present 
unqualified attendant. 

Buonaparte is no Roman :—It may be confidently 
relied on, that the man who could scamper from Water- 
loo to Paris to pack up plate, china, and table linen, 
as a fellow would rob his furnished lodgings, the night 
before he had made up his mind to abscond, will never 
allow himself to be seriously ill, without taking advice 
from a source which himself allows to be highly respect- 
able, and on which all his adherents successfully rely ; 
nor kill himself by inches after his fall, when, with his 
views of religion, he might have ended his life with more 
éclat on the point of his own sword at the moment of 
his final defeat, and when he might justly have ex- 
claimed 


“Nimirum hic die 
Una plus vixi mihi quam vivendum fuit.” * 

EFFECT! is all he appears anxious about, and he 
resolutely sacrifices a great deal of comfort for its main- 
tenance. His determined abstinence from riding, with 
twelve of the best horses which could be procured, in 
his stable, from the doors of which, for twelve miles, 
roads have been made, expressly for his use; his re- 
linquishment of gardens teeming with flowers, and in 
which he had caused an arbour to be built, the refusal 
to play his favourite game of billiards, in his own house 
with his own adherents; are so many proofs of his rigid 
devotion to that system of charlatanerie which he calls 
—policy. 

This policy was brought into play lately by a par- 

* Macrob, Saturnal. lib. ii. c, 7. 
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ticular attention paid to his wishes.—Sir Hudson Lowe, 
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change of place of confinement; and it is curious to 
observe, wherever circumstances have been adverse, 
how entirely his assumed dignity of character and 
greatness of mind have abandoned him; not unlike 
the rider of a winning horse; while taking the lead 
his competitors, one cannot fail of admiring the grace 


he has of the fine animal bounding under him ;—see him 
passed—see him fall into the rear, all the elegance and 


The cool bare-facedness with which all the French 


weary, would, one might think, counteract any object 
they might expect to gain by an adherence to it.—In 
a conversation which Count Montholon had a short time 
since with the Marquis de Montchenu, the French Com- 
missioner, the Marquis (alluding to some attention 
which had been paid to Napoleon’s wishes) observed, 
that they ought to be satisfied ;—‘‘ That,” said the Count, 
“‘we never shall be, here,—it is not the policy.” 

The warm bath in which Buonaparte stews himself, 
as it were, for hours together, and the abandonment of 
exercise, might, in an unhealthy situation, have ener- 
vated and emaciated him; but the excellence of the 
climate has maliciously defeated all his efforts to become 
interesting; and in spite of his exertions, a more un- 
graceful, thick-legged, fat, little fellow never existed 
on the face of the earth. 

Concerning his domestic habits, I made the minutest 
inquiries: my information must of course have been 
hearsay ; but it was gathered from the best authority. 
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how he liked living on the rock? “ Why,” said the 
fellow, “it might be pleasant enough with company, but 
partner and I haven’t been on speaking terms for the 
last eighteen months.” 

I had the curiosity to inquire the ground of differ- 
ence between the Saint Helena ladies, and was told it 
was jealousy :—on the bare mention of the “ green-eyed 
monster,” I thought I had discovered some new his- 
torical fact, when, to my utter surprise, I found that 
these fair ones, jealous of each other’s mode of dress, 
stationed their soubrettes on the alert for the arrival of 
new millinery from James Town, and the lady whose 
aide du chambre was sufficiently fortunate to fall in with 
the consignment, made it a point to leave none for the 
adornment of the other’s person. 

Should, however, any of my readers be at all inter- 
ested in the little quarrels of these soi-disant Countesses, 
I can inform them that just previous to my departure, 
through the mediation of their husbands, a reconcilia- 
tion, to a certain degree, had taken place; at least I 
saw the two families walking together in the road to 
James Town, on the evening of Saturday, Nov. 21. 

Of these two Brentford Queens, Madame Montholon 
is the quieter and more amiable ; Madame Bertrand has 
more the air of an Intriguante, (I mean a political one) 
and sometimes tries her hand at the popular game of 
effect. While I was in the Island, she borrowed two 
shillings of a soldier’s wife of the name of Snell, to do 
some charitable action, and did not repay her for three 
or four days: her policy being to have it inferred, that, 
with the sweetest and most benevolent feelings in the 


being furnished them, is much of a piece with Buona- 
parte’s political sale of plate, to pay household expenses, 
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with ten thousand pounds at command, besides the favorite 
necklace of the Princess Hortense, of which cadeau he 
became master much in the same manner as Mr. Warden 
did, in his turn, of Buonaparte’s knee-buckles; which 
necklace, by the way, may have been disposed of, in a 
manner somewhat more profitable than being worn in 
a neckcloth. 

As to the knee-buckles, it has been reported by some 
facetious story-teller in London, that Buonaparte took 
from his person a pair of those articles, and presented 
them to Mr. Warden, the Surgeon of the Northumber- 
land, with a piteous political tale, that he had nothing 
else at his disposal to mark his esteem, regard, &c., &c., 
&c. It may be as well, for the better elucidation of 
this apparent partiality of Buonaparte towards the 
medical officers of our navy, to mention, that when 
Mr. Warden was on the eve of departure for England, 
he begged Las Cases to get him something belonging 
to Buonaparte to shew his friends; and moreover, that 
when the request was made, Las Cases went into Napo- 
leon’s dressing room, took a pair of his old knee-buckles, 
and gave them to Mr. Warden, of which little transac- 
tion the gveat man was ignorant then, and may be to 
this present moment for all that appears to the contrary ; 
and for all that appears to the contrary, the said knee- 
buckles may have been Las Cases’ own, and never have 
belonged to Buonaparte at all. 

Whether it be this story, or others which have reached 
England, in which Mr. Warden is mixed up, which 
have irritated the people at Longwood, I know not; 
but General Gourgaud, previously to his departure from 
Saint Helena, publicly treated Mr. Warden’s name with 
as little respect as the Quarterly Review has done, 
and added a threat more unpleasant to a man person- 
ally, than even the justice of literary criticism; for the 
General openly announced it to be his determination, 
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wherever he caught Mr. Warden, to cut his ears off! 
—General Gourgaud, I saw by the Times Newspaper of 
July, has been in London; and as he has advertised 
himself to be living in Kenton Street, Brunswick 
Square, any interested person might ascertain the sin- 
cerity of his intentions on that head.* 

I remember to have heard, that when Buonaparte 
was at Paris, the chair in which he commonly sat was 
cut and hacked in all directions; and a French gentle- 
man has told me, that at Malmaison he himself saw the 
remnants of nearly forty penknives, which had fallen 
victims to his fancy of stumping them, and sticking 
them into a large mahogany table at which he used to 
write :—his peculiar taste at Saint Helena is breaking 
wine glasses, (as the repeated indents on a man of the 
name of Darling will prove) and which, when he happens 
to dine alone, he does in a very masterly style. 

It may be necessary to remark, that whenever the 
great man is particularly displeased, he has a knack of 
drawing down the corners of his mouth and grunting 
—literally grunting. He commences after dinner hum- 
ming a tune, beating time on the table with the foot 
of his glass; during this operation, thoughts of other 
days flash across his mind, and the air and motion be- 
come more animated, till the reverie closes with one of 
his loudest grunts, to which sound the action is so vehe- 
mently adapted, that the glass falls a victim to his 
energy. 

Of these grunts he is particularly profuse, when any 
former failure of his own is brought, however accident- 
ally, to his recollection—At one time his Cook con- 
ceiving himself ill used, proceeded to Plantation House, 
to complain to the Governor of the ill treatment he had 

* Since my arrival, I find that General Gourgaud has shewn the cloven 


foot in England, and has been removed—so much the better.—Note by 
Hook, 
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received; Sir Hudson Lowe having heard what he 
had to say, considered the man to have been in the 
wrong, and ordered him back to Longwood; when he 
arrived, Buonaparte would not allow him to enter the 
house, and on his return back to Plantation, Sir Hudson 
immediately sent his own Cook to Buonaparte, begging 
that he would make use of him as long as he found it 
convenient ; Buonaparte saw the man, whose name is 
Albey, and with his characteristic inquisitiveness, asked 
him what countryman he was, “ A German, Sir,” said 
the Cook; ‘“‘In what part of your country,” said the 
General, “do they speak the best German?” “At 
Leipsic, Sir,” said the Cook. Buonaparte uttered one 
of his fiercest grunts, and ordered Mr. Albey to be sent 
back to Government House immediately, which he was, 
and Longwood supplied with a cook from the suite of 
Lord Amherst, who happened to touch at Saint Helena 
on his return from China. Now the chances are, that 
Buonaparte at some period may find it his policy to 
assert, that this man was instructed to throw Leipsic 
in his teeth, although the conversation was commenced 
by himself, and Mr. Albey is as matter of fact a cook as 
ever made minced meat. 

On another occasion, Colonel Dodgin, of the Sixty- 
sixth Regiment, a distinguished officer, decorated with 
the Order of the Bath, and several clasps and medals, 
was introduced to him; he entered into conversation, 
and inquired about his services. The clasps told a 
good deal of the story; but in the continuation of his 
interrogatories, he asked the Colonel where he had 
served previously to going on the Continent :—‘‘I served 
against you in Egypt, Sir,” was the Colonel’s reply; 
the rejoinder was a grunt which put an end to the 
conversation. 

It is evident that, to restrain the natural violence 
of a temper, which, while in the possession of absolute 
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power, he allowed to manifest itself on all occasions, 
must require an effort. He must be conscious that the 
paroxysms of rage, into which his choleric 
often betrayed him while on a throne, would only be 
ridiculous in Saint Helena, where his dominion is so 
curtailed, that the loss of two or three untractable 
subjects, would leave him bare of followers; the effect 
of smothering this flame is gloom and sulkiness ; 

—— Magno veluti cum flamma sonore 

Virgea suggeritur costis undantis aheni, 

estu latices: furit intus aque vis, 

Fumidus atque alté spumis exuberat amnis 

Nec jam se capit unda—volat vapor ater ad auras.* 
the disposition remains unaltered, although circum- 
stances and policy have rendered the results different. 
An anecdote or two, illustrative of his character when 
uncurbed and uncontrolled, I cannot refrain from men- 
tioning here, my authority for them is Marshal Augereau. 

One day, while dining with the Empress Josephine 
and some of the Marshals, she being attended by her 
page and relation Mr. Senois, Napoleon finished his 
meal considerably sooner than Her Majesty, and rose 
to quit the room; he “stood not on the order of 
going,” but instead of passing down from his place to 
the doors, walked round behind the seat of the Empress, 
and uttering one of his grunts, gave Mr. Senois, who 
had stepped back against the wall to make way for 
him, a most violent kick, and then passed on :—Mr. 
Senois never received the slightest communication on 
the subject, nor, according to the régime of the Imperial 
Court, did he consider it prudent to make any farther 
inquiries :—The Empress, indeed, when she heard Mr. 
Senois utter a moan, asked what was the matter; on 
his telling her that His Imperial Majesty had been 
graciously pleased to kick him, the obedient consort 
* Virgil. 
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appeared to know her duty too well to make any remark 
on the subject, either to her august spouse, or her 
degraded relative. 

In a similar manner one of his pages, the son of a 
Colonel in his household, having brought Napoleon a 
letter which contained some unpleasant news, His 
Majesty having read the contents of the dispatch, gave 
its astonished bearer a most violent slap on the face :— 
the lad remonstrated with the rest of the pages, they 
advised him to bear it quietly, and on a reference to 
his father, he received the same counsel. 

But that which I consider to be the most abominable 
littleness of malice I ever heard of, or could have 
imagined possible, betrayed itself in his conduct to 
his dear and so much lamented wife, the Empress 
Maria Louisa :—He had, previously to his going out 
one day on a sporting party, (in the Bois de Boulogne) 
in which the ladies of the court joined, had a discussion 
with his fair consort; while engaged in the chace, 
Napoleon all at once proposed their dismounting and 
following the game on foot; the Empress pleaded a 
hurt which she had received a few days before, in her 
ancle, of which her spouse was fully aware :—‘ On ne 
me fait point question sur mes ordres, Madame,” said 
the Emperor: she dismounted ; and after several tor- 
turing efforts to continue with the party, sat down liter- 
ally incapable of standing. This wound up his imperial 
rage to an awful pitch—deep it was, although silent,— 
he took no farther notice of the circumstance at the 
moment, although unable to conceal the workings of 
his countenance : 


nigrescunt sanguine vene 
Lumina Gorgoneo sevius igne micant.”* 
In the evening the royal party were at Marshal 
Berthier’s, at Gros-Bois ; and in the course of the enter- 
* Ovid. 
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tainment, after a dramatic exhibition, there was a 
ball. The Marshal solicited the hand of the Empress, 
who told him, that in consequence of her exertions to 
obey the Emperor in the morning, her foot was so much 
inflamed, and so painful, that she felt quite unable to 
dance. Shortly after, as Berthier was crossing the 
ball-room, Napoleon asked him why he did not dance ; 
he replied, that he was in search of a partner :—‘‘ Why 
do you not ask the Empress,” said Buonaparte :— 
Berthier stated that he had done so, and gave her 
answer :—“ Bah! Bah!” said the illustrious man, 
screwing down his mouth, and grunting, “ the Empress 
not dance ?—I say she shall—take her hand—I order 
her to dance with you!” and, to enforce his commands, 
he actually seized her with a degree of personal violence, 
not perfectly consistent with the supreme good breed- 
ing of a courtly circle; dance, however, Her Imperial 
Majesty did! 

After this fact, for the truth of which I vouch, one 
might be apt to suppose that a good deal we hear of 
the lamentable effects of Buonaparte’s separation from 
his beloved consort, had its origin, like most others of 
his grievances, in policy. He abandoned one woman, 
whom he has confessed he really was attached to—from 
policy ; and the display of fine feeling for the loss of 
the other, whom he married decidedly from folicy, 
may be equally fictitious with most of the exhibitions 
with which he favours the world; unless, as it is said, 
the separation of two persons, “once linked in a 
heavenly tie,” has the same effect on their minds while 
thinking of each other, that gazing on the far-off land 
of our fathers has upon the eye ;—all the charms are 
present to the heart,—all the defects are lost in the 
distance. 

The same spirit of contemptuousness which he 
displayed as Emperor, manifested itself in Buonaparte 
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with respect to the Commissioners sent out to Saint 
Helena from the different continental powers. The ideas 
he entertained of them assimilated very little with those 
which they had of their own powers and importance :— 
they seemed to consider themselves ambassadors from 
their respective courts, rather than persons sent to watch 
a prisoner, who refused to see them, in their official 
capacity, or in Sir Hudson Lowe’s presence. 

The French Commissioner, the only one now resi- 
dent at Saint Helena, is the Marquis de Montchenu, 
and he might as well be in Ispahan or Port Jackson, 
or any other more agreeable retreat. This nobleman, 
Buonaparte would admit to his presence on no con- 
sideration whatever; he abuses and ridicules him in 
the most unqualified and undisguised manner; and 
in a conversation with Mr. O'Meara, some time after 
the Marquis’s arrival, Napoleon told him, that he 
always felt mortified for the honour of France, (with 
which, by the way, he has as much to do as the Baron 
Neuhoff had with the honour of England,) when he 
saw men like the Marquis, employed by the Govern- 
ment; “for,” said he, “the English must have a very 
mean opinion of the French Nation, when they see such 
specimens exported.’”’* 

I dare say, this said Marquis is a very honourable 
man, and as well adapted for the post he holds, as any 
other person of his age and standing: but I confess, 
with the highest respect for the qualities of his heart, 
I was excessively surprised to see him one morning 
attend Count Montholon (who had called on him) to 
his horse, at the door of his house in James Town, shake 
him cordially by the hand, and separate from him with 

* Buonaparte seems in his elevation, amongst other things, to have 
~ rvotten where he was born; in one of his proclamations to the French 


_, he calls France their common mother.—What could have he been 
ng of ?—Note by Hook. 
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an unconstrained air of excessive friendship, when he 
himself was at the moment, as well aware as I am now, 
that Montholon was never backward in the mae nee: 
Cabinet, to bestow epithets upon him, emanating origin: 

aity {conn DNapeleots webshot uc oniaelat 96 ar ee 
and politics of an Ex-Imperial Court, are too indecent, 
as well as contemptuous, to appear in print before 
English readers. 

This Marquis, as I said before, is the only Com- 
missioner resident, at present, in Saint Helena. Count 
Balmain, a Scotsman, and Commissioner from Russia, 
after having knelt in vain to one of the sweetest of the 
Island belles, and received a refusal to his offer of mar- 
riage, which he could not Brook, has gone on a tour to 
Rio Janeiro: the Baron Sturmer and his lady have 
also quitted the Island—the Baron not forgetting to 
take with him his valued likeness of Buonaparte, 
which he regarded with as much veneration as IF it 
had been presented to him by the Ex-Empress Maria 
Louisa herself. 

The residence of these persons at Saint Helena does 
not seem in the slightest degree necessary ;—they are 
shut out by his whim and sulkiness from the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the only person in the Island they 
have any thing to do with; and their presence in the 
colony, which must be irksome to themselves, and 
expensive to their respective courts, is with the pre- 
cautions taken for, and attention paid to, the security 
of the Exile, as far as one can see, a matter of perfect 
indifference. 

The only excuse which can be found for the 
capriciousness and freaks of Buonaparte, towards these 
said Commissioners, and indeed on all points con- 
nected with his jeopardy, where his great policy is 
out of the question, is the influence which the outlaw 
Bertrand has over him.—This fellow, whose insolence 
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and absurd assumption of consequence are perfectly 
ridiculous, has the faculty of romancing with greater 
gravity and assurance than the generality of his coun- 
trymen ;—point blank denials of conversation, hardly 
dry on the lip, he considers fair stratagems: indeed, 
so completely is his character for poeticising prose now 
established in Saint Helena, that no officer having 
business to transact with him, will do it, unless in the 
presence of a third person. 

His character as a man of honour, (I mean in the 
fashionable acceptation of the word) has suffered no 
slight tarnish, from an affair which occurred with 
Colonel Lyster. The being an old and valued acquaint- 
ance of Sir Hudson Lowe, was a sufficient reason for 
this officer’s being marked for insult ; and while he was 
resident at Longwood, Count Bertrand took upon himself 
to write a most scurrilous and abusive letter to him, the 
terms of which were by no means equivocal.—Colonel 
Lyster instantly called him out ;—he refused to meet 
him ; giving as a reason (I am told) that although in a 
staff situation, Colonel Lyster was not actually in the 
army. This is an agreeable evasion for a fellow who 
is an outlaw; whose life is forfeit, and who dares not 
to set his foot on the shores of his own country. M. Le 
Comte, however, did not choose to fight ; and so appre- 
hensive was he of personal chastisement in the streets 
of James Town, with which he had been publicly 
threatened, that he would not venture down to superin- 
tend the mounting of a carriage which had arrived for 
him from the Cape, and which, after remaining several 
weeks unopened, was eventually sent up to Longwood. 

On my arrival in England, much to my surprise, 
I found that this carriage had been made the subject of 
a published letter from Saint Helena.—Of the state- 
ments contained in that letter, I have only to state 
that they are DECIDED FALSEHOODS. In the 
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first place, the fact I have above mentioned, that the 
carriage was kept several weeks in its case, in order 
that Bertrand might have it mounted under his own 
inspection, (which fact I set down four months since) 
will prove that the vehicle did not create the violent 
sensation described, nor suffer martyrdom the “‘ moment 
it landed.” In the next place, it so happens, that this 
carriage, which is a light phaeton, was taken out of 
the packing case, in which Harrington, the shopkeeper 
at the Cape had sent it down, in the open square at 
ten o’clock in the morning, in front of the Government 
House ; and that, so far from the slightest damage having 
been done to the carriage in any way or manner, it 
was most carefully mounted and sent out to Longwood. 
The persons present at the time were Sir Thomas Reade, 
and Mr. Hook, the Treasurer of the Isle of France, 
(who was at Saint Helena on his way home,) myself, 
two workmen, the sentry at the castle gate, two lads 
of the name of Tracey, and a young man, whose name 
at this moment I forget, who happened to be passing, 
and waited to see the operation of slinging it. 

It may appear singular, that a circumstance then 
apparently of no weight, should have made any im- 
pression on my mind; but the coincidences are so 
strong as to recall every minute part of the transaction 
to my recollection; for the observation, that probably 
the linings might be used as a mode of conveyance for 
secret communications to Longwood, I MADE ?o Sir 
Thomas Reade, who happened to be standing near me. 
The remark produced only a smile, and that no measure 
was taken to ascertain the probability of the sugges- 
tion I do most positively assert; and as positively 
deny, that any damage whatever was done to any 
part of the vehicle—That it was not injured may be 
gathered farther, from the fact, that Bertrand, on its 
arrival, desired Captain Nicols, of the 66th, the orderly- 
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officer at Longwood, to present his compliments to 
Sir T. Reade, and thank him for his attention in having 
had it mounted and sent to him. Now had Bertrand 
received his phaeton in the state described in the letter, 
“body, pannells, and every atom of it broken to 
pieces ;”’ it is not very probable that he (who is by 
no means inclined to be over-civil,) would have made 
his acknowledgments for the receipt of the fragments.* 

Madame Bertrand, who, to do her justice, though 
long and lanky, and sallow and shapeless, is somewhat 
interesting, tried her influence over Dr. Verling, the 
medical attendant, on the subject of her husband’s 
affair with Colonel Lyster; for finding that instead of 
being noticed by almost all the military men in their 
neighbourhood, her husband (whose policy does not 
lead him so cordially to hate red coats as his master,) 
was universally cut by them; she made an attack upon 
the Doctor to endeavour, by his interference, to effect 
a reconciliation between the Count and the Colonel.— 
His answer silenced all farther requests :—‘‘ Madam,” 
said he, “I can have nothing to say on the subject ; 
the insult was offered to Colonel Lyster in writing ;—in 
writing the apology must be made; and only in writing 
can it be conveyed to that Gentleman.” 

Bertrand is still called by his wife and the nursery- 
maids the ‘Grand Maréchal du Palais,” and he and 
Montholon run like gré-hounds to fetch the Emperor's 
snuff-box from its ordinary resting place, the chimney- 
piece, whenever His Majesty indicates a desire to take 
a pinch. Now really this trait in the Grand Maréchal 
du Palais, who has followed the man’s fortune, and 

*In justice to Harrington, the man I before mentioned, I ought to 
say, that in my remark to Sir T. Reade, I never meant to imply that he 
had wilfully connived at the importation of letters in the linings of the 
carriage ; nobody (who has ever seen the man) would suspect him of a 
plot ; but in designing hands, the greatest fools may be rendered equally 
dangerous with the most consummate knaves.—Note by Hook. 
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been raised in his service from the plebeian rank of 
plough-boy to that of Count, would be rather credit- 
able, if one did not recollect that he cannot desert his 
master advantageously. Madame Bertrand, with all 
her policy, has a certain share of the candour inherent 
in her sex, and occasionally let slip expressions, which 
might be construed into an ardent wish to BE OFF! 
but having no convenient retreat to fly to, they most 
faithfully and patriotically remain where they are. 

One thing struck me very forcibly in Saint Helena, 
which was the total indifference of all the inhabitants, 
as to Buonaparte’s movements or pursuits.—His name 
is hardly ever mentioned in any Society, except occa- 
sionally in reply to the inquiry of some stranger on the 
subject ; and I declare, that the only time I ever heard 
any native speak about him, was one day passing 
through that beautiful and romantic spot Sandy Bay, 
when I met a man loaded with beef,—I asked for whom 
it was destined ; —‘‘ for Boney, Sir,” said he in a tone 
which, coupled with the homely abbreviation of his 
illustrious name, did not seem to indicate the slightest 
respect for his fallen greatness, or commiseration for 
his pretended sufferings.* 

There is something in this consciousness of declining 
notoriety, which gives new energy to the discontents 
and complaints of Napoleon ; for if they fail of effect- 
ing his removal, they at least serve to keep his hated 
name alive in our memories, I say in owr memories, for 
in those countries whence have been repeatedly culled 
anticipated conscriptions, or through which he has 

* This silence the writers of the opposite party, attribute to an appre- 
hension on the part of the people, that their conduct may be misconstrued, 
and their conversations misinterpreted; but I aver, that it proceeds 
wholly from indifference, which indifference existed, even before Buona- 
parte’s self-seclusion, when he was in the habit of riding about the Island, 
at which period he passed the dwellings of most of the inhabitants un- 
noticed.—Note by Hook. 
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taken his ambitious strides to greatness, the childless 
parent, the fatherless orphan, and the houseless in- 
habitant, need no refresheners to recall to their recol- 
lection the fallen Tyrant,—to whom might fairly have 
been addressed the words of Rousseau : 
“ Tigre, A qui la pitié ne peut se faire entendre, 

Tu n’aimes que le meurtre et les embrassements ; 

Les remparts abattus, les palais mis en cendres, 

Sont de ta cruauté les plus doux monuments.” 

The last publication which has emanated from 
Longwood, is the Collection of Memoranda on Sir 
Thomas Reade’s Letter, to which I alluded cursorily 
in another place. All I had seen before, whether coming 
from an illiterate fellow like Santini, or a shrewd adher- 
ent like Las Cases, or in the shape of Observations on 
Earl Bathurst’s Speech, falls far, far short of these 
brief and pithy commentaries of Napoleon’s; there is 
a sort of satisfaction in having in these remarks, his 
opinion pure and ungarbled ; and, thanks to truth, they 
are all and each of them as easily combated and defeated, 
as the effusions of any of his outlawed followers, or 
denationalized minions. 

If I grow warm as I advance in my task, I have to 
entreat my reader’s forgiveness for my change of style; 
but I entered Saint Helena,—I commenced my notes 
on what I saw, influenced,—prepossessed in favour of 
insulted, fallen greatness, and pitying Napoleon. Those 
feelings, I confess, were excited, (as I before declared,) 
by the patriotic speeches of men, whose principles in 
the cause of freedom were known, whose hatred of 
oppression was registered, and who, I concluded from 
the liberality of their dispositions, the powers of their 
minds, and the numberless opportunities they must 
have had of procuring the best intelligence on the sub- 
ject, had possessed themselves of the most correct 
information, before they with boldness and confidence 
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espoused a cause, not the least delicate to handle in 
. the political world. 

That influence, those prejudices which I laboured 
under, have, during my stay in Saint Helena, gradually 
vanished before the sun of truth, and as the mist clears 
up in the progress of my inquiries, I feel warmed in the 
cause of those who have been attacked, vilified, and 
traduced.—But to the remarks,— 

In the first place, as to the facts they contain, and 
the terms in which they are couched, it is hardly to be 
imagined how GREATNESS like Napoleon’s could have 
descended to accompany his flagrant falsehoods with 
such gross scurrility of invective, or couch them in 
such absurdly inflated terms. In the commencement 
of his choice production, while alluding to the removal 
of O'Meara, he hints at a criminal plot. The association 
of ideas is natural enough, not combined as he would 
have us understand, but as I shall take leave to point 
out. He murmurs that no house is built for him, re- 
iterating the old story of the “ Unhealthy Barn,” 
which the illustrious foreigners have coupled in their 
complaints with the “ Barren Rock,” and made a cry 
of, in a manner similar to that in which our domestic 
disturbers of the public peace couple words for particu- 
lar ends, to which no solid meaning can be attached, 
and whence no rational inference can be drawn. 

Now, as for Longwood, after my account of its 
situation, it cannot be considered unhealthy. As for its 
appearance and accommodations,—lest my plebeian ideas 
of comfort should not accord with those of my readers, or 
that I should have too mean an opinion of the wants and 
wishes of Buonaparte, I subjoin two Sketches of the house. 

It is certainly not equal to the Tuileries, nor are 
the gardens comparable with Versailles; but General 
Buonaparte will please to recollect, that when he in- 
habited palaces, he was where he had no right to be.— 
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His residence at Saint Helena is such, in extent of con- 
venience and advantages, as might, by a bounteous 
Sovereign, have been appropriated to a favored General, 
retired with honour from the legitimate service of his 
country, covered with wounds received in its cause ; and I 
am apt, from a slight knowledge of the rate of pay of foreign 
officers, to imagine that it must have been a very highly 
favored General, of great interest and personal connec- 
tion with the Continental crowned heads, who would, 
in addition to such a retreat, have received from his 
king a stipend of little less than twenty thousand pounds 
per annum to maintain an establishment. 

Of the new house, which Buonaparte roundly asserts 
is not commenced, I also subjoin a View. For elegance 
and neatness, combined with real comfort in the plan 
and finishing, for beauty of situation, and fineness of 
climate, it is perfectly unequalled in the Colony, and (for 
its extent) certainly not excelled in the Mother Country. 

In the view of Old Longwood from the flower garden, 
it may not be uninteresting to some readers, to point 
out the private apartments of Buonaparte. The pro- 
jecting part of the front contains the billiard room, 
and a drawing room; and at the back, in the body of 
the house, the salle & manger,—Three of the four 
windows on the nearer side open from the library, and 
the four distant ones from the bed room, and dressing 
room; behind these are the bath and an inner closet, 
in which Buonaparte’s favorite valet invariably sleeps. 

In the new house, the View of which is taken from 
the kitchen garden, between the gates and the cottage 
of Lieutenant Jackson of the Royal Staff Corps, the 
windows in the corridor give light to a drawing room 
and billiard room; the large window in the left wing 
opens into the library, a superb room of beautiful pro- 
portion, which, by a vestibule, communicates with 
Buonaparte’s bed room, dressing room, bath, valet’s 
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room, and all necessary conveniences.—The salle @ 
manger is in the middle of the house, and communicates 
with the apartments in front; the right wing, contain- 
ing a capital suite of apartments, is, at his desire, appro- 
priated to the Montholon family, who at present reside 
in that part of Old Longwood (plate 1), which appears 
from the road, with a pediment over four windows, 
opening to the park. 

The distant buildings adjoining the new house, are 
the kitchens, stables, servants’ offices, &c.—Count 
Bertrand’s residence is not visible in the view which 
I have made, but stands within twenty yards of the 
gates, and has been fitted up for him very comfortably. 

In his Note, Buonaparte says, or rather the transla- 
tion has it, “‘ They have made attempts on my Physician, 
and forced him to resign, rather than remain here a 
passive instrument.” If any attempts were made upon 


instrument, they were most likely made by the great 
man himself.* But now, of this Physician, who, per- 
haps I ought to observe, is the volunteer surgeon of the 


* Till I arrived in England, this memorandum appeared to me in- 


any human being—it is hardly credible—for under the 
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Bellerophon, who accompanied Buonaparte to Saint 
Helena, much is to be said. Probably, before I reach 
my beloved country, so much will have been disclosed, 
as to have anticipated many of my remarks, and super- 
seded the necessity of my being explicit. However, to 
shew how much reason Buonaparte has to lament the 
loss of a sincere friend, I shall merely mention, that a 
conversation took place at the house of Mr. Porteous, 
in James Town, a few days subsequent to the arrival 
of the Northumberland at Saint Helena, in which 
several persons participated, and at which was present, 
amongst others, a lady of the name of Knipe. In 
the course of that day’s dialogue Mr. O’Meara said, he 
considered NAPOLEON AS AN OPPRESSED MAN, 

AND THAT IT WAS THE DUTY OF EVERY BODY 
TO ASSIST HIM. I ask whether such an expression, 
—if not verbatim, at least containing all the pith and 
matter, did not drop from Mr, O’Meara ?—I answer, 
I KNOW IT DID. 

I shall now call my reader’s attention to a para~ 
graph in the “‘ SECRET HISTORY OF THE CABINET 
OF SAINT CLOUD,”* published by Mr. Lewis Gold- 
smith, once editor of an English Journal in Paris, and 
now, as I believe, proprietor of a paper called the Anti- 
Gallican Monitor, in which appeared the advertise- 
ment in cypher before alluded to.—In this Secret 
History, at page 18, “on Treaties,’ is a para- 
graph containing a list of persons openly and fearlessly 
denounced, as having been employed by Napoleon to 

* “The Secret History of the Cabinet of Buonaparte,” by Lewis 
Goldsmith, appeared in 1810. Some account of Goldsmith will be found 
in “ Napoleon and His Fellow Travellers.” He also wrote “ The Crimes 
of Cabinets,” “ An Exposition of the Conduct of France towards America,” 
and many other works, including “Statistics of France” so late as 1832. 
Goldsmith did actually publish a statement that the O'Meara he had 
referred to (see opposite page) was not the same, Barry O'Meara being, in 
fact, but twelve years old at the time. 

+ I am inclined to believe this paper is no longer published —Note by 
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negociate measures for a co-operation in Ireland, in 
case of an invasion of that kingdom by the armies of 
France ; in which list appears the name of O’MEARA. 


of whom such honourable mention is made by him, as 
having been used “ pour espionner ses camarades,”’ 
the most debased and contemptible of all spies, be any 
relation of Napoleon’s Physician, on whom attempts have 
been made at Saint Helena ?—Goldsmith’s O’Meara is 
described as having been in the army ;—Napoleon’s 
Physician was in the army too before he entered the 
navy :—why he quitted it, official documents will 
shew.—That he has been also struck out of the navy, 
it is hardly necessary to add. 

I do not pretend to identify the person ; but should 
it be, and it is within the pale of possibility, nay, of 
probability, the very individual,—it would be a most 
curious coincidence. 

And another most curious coincidence is, that Mr. 
Lewis Solomon, a jeweller and watch-maker, at James 
Town, (whose name, by the way, I believe not to be 
Solomon) is an acquaintance, and may, for all I know, 
be a relation of Mr. Lewis Goldsmith ; HE was also the 
intimate acquaintance of Mr. O’Meara, at Saint Helena, 
and was in the habit of furnishing newspapers for his 
PRIVATE AMUSEMENT AT LONGWOOD. Doubt- 
less the person who inserted the advertisement in the 
Anti-Gallican Monitor, was well aware of this i 
and did not consider it unlikely that Mr. Goldsmith’s 
own paper would be amongst those lent by his friend to 
the Longwood Physician.—To shew that Mr. O’Meara 
and Lewis Solomon were on terms of confidential cor- 
respondence, I shall take leave to mention an anecdote 
concerning a snuff-box, which will, I trust, not prove 
uninteresting on other accounts. 
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The Reverend Mr. Boys, one of the colonial chaplains, 
some time previous to O’Meara’s removal, being on the 
eve of departure for Europe, received as a gift from 
Buonaparte, by the hands of O'Meara, a snuff-box.— 
Mr. Boys felt very awkward in accepting a present from 
the foreigners, not through the medium of the English 
Government, and being obliged to sail without 
O'Meara, he sent the box to his (O’Meara’s) friend, 
Mr. L. Solomon, leaving it at his shop, with a letter for 
the Physician, telling him that he should be happy to 
take it if he could get it sent to him through the proper 
channel, as laid down by the Island Regulations on 
the subject: but that from him he begged to decline 
receiving it. At the same time Mr. Boys wrote to the 
Reverend Mr. Vernon, the other Island chaplain, ac- 
quainting him with the circumstance, and, I believe, 
requesting Mr, Vernon to obtain the Governor’s sanction 
to the present. 

The matter creating some surprise, Mr. O'Meara 
was called upon for an explanation, which he gave in 
a letter to Lieutenant-Colonel Wynyard, the military 
secretary, In this letter, he stated, that Cipriani, 
Buonaparte’s butler, having died, both Mr. Vernon 
and Mr. Boys, although the man was a Roman Catholic, 
attended his corpse to the grave; that Montholon 
was directed by Buonaparte to inquire what remunera- 
tion those gentlemen expected for their trouble, and 
that he, O'Meara, had taken upon himself to say, that 
no pecuniary recompence would be received by either 
of them; on which Montholon and he agreed, that a 
snuff-box should be presented to each of the clergy- 
men, and twenty-five pounds to the poor. 

. This story, plausible and well-arranged as it was 
(for Boys was gone), unfortunately did not reach the 
Governor, till Mr. Vernon had mentioned Mr, Boys’ 
letter, which, in some degree, weakened the assertions 
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made in it by proving that Montholon had nothing to 
do with the box, which came direct through O'Meara to 
Boys; that Mr. Vernon, who had shown equal respect 
to Cipriani’s remains, had never heard of such a present 
being intended, and, moreover, that the poor were 
minus their twenty-five pounds, said to have been 
promised by Montholon. 

Mr. Vernon having mentioned the matter, proceeded 
to shew Mr. Boys’ letter to Sir Hudson Lowe, and 
coming down to James Town for the purpose, one of the 
first persons he met was O'Meara, to whom he men- 
tioned the circumstances as they had occurred, and his 
consequent business in town. “ Written to you, has 
he?” said O’Meara; ‘then he has taken the surest 
method in the world of ruining me for ever.’-—One 
thing remained to be done, and Mr. O'Meara tried it ; 
—he begged Mr. Vernon to destroy Boys’ letter, which 
he actually had in his hand at the moment.—Mr. 
Vernon argued the impossibility of doing such a 
thing, inasmuch as he had informed the Governor of 
his having received it—‘ Destroy it for God’s 
sake,” said O'Meara, “or give it to me now, and I'll 
tear it up before your face, and then you can say it 
has been destroyed.’”—Mr. Vernon refused to do any 
such thing; “for,” said he, ‘I have declared that I 
have this letter, and supposing I were now to equivocate, 
as you wish me and destroy it, what advantage would 
it be, since the contents are known verbatim by the 
Governor ? ”’—“‘ Oh,” said O’Meara, “AS FOR WHAT 
IS SAID, THAT CAN BE DENIED, AND I DO 
NOT CARE ABOUT IT, BUT WHAT IS WRITTEN, 
REMAINS AGAINST ME!!!” 

This matter of fact detail of a conversation somewhat 
illustrative of character, I give as nearly verbatim as my 
recollection has allowed me ;—what motive Buonaparte 
had in making the present to Mr. Boys, we have yet to 
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learn, but there can be little hesitation in pronouncing 

the conduct of that Gentleman, in the instance of this 

transaction, exactly that which it ought to have been. 
Mr. O’Meara’s friends at home, however, _ appear to 


letter, accompanied by a parcel of French 

arrived from England, addressed to James 

Esq.—No such person as Mr. Forbes being in the 
and no person appearing at the house of the 
where the packet was to be left till called for, that 
person begged to decline having any thing to do with 
the books; and, in order to ascertain to whom they 
ought to be forwarded, the letter accompanying them 
was opened by the proper authorities; when lo and 
behold, the Epistle, proving more than was necessary, 

began, “ Dear O’Meara.”—This circumstance, had no 
other occurred, would have fully warranted the re- 
moval of the Physician from Longwood. Never was 
contrivance more bungling :—surely the man who would 
recognise a letter as being for him, under the address 
of James Forbes, would be equally aware for whom its 
contents were intended if it had been continued in the 
same name within ; * but luckily for all good causes, 


“Magna est veritas, et prevalebit.” 


and Providence so ordains it, that the omissions of 
plotters themselves, oftener discover the most in- 


Hah 


was perfectly well known at Saint Helena five months ago; why the 
masquerade style of correspondence should have been adopted I do not 
so clearly perceive ; Peteee erento te Die 
ones too, which could induce a Physician like Mr. O’Meara, to tack an 
alias to his name.—Nole by Hook. ' 
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famous conspiracies and machinations, than the exer- 
tions of those conspired against, or the most rigorous 
search the law can institute. 

I would ask any man, by way of reply to Buona- 
Pparte’s complaints about Mr. O’Meara, or Mr. O’Meara’s 
complaints about himself, whether the Governor of 


so much, (DENY IT WHO DARE!) and of whom 
doubiless he knows much more. 

As for the bulletins issued about Buonaparte’s health, 
to deceive the Prince and the People of England, I 
confess I never heard of them. Had Doctor Verling 
seen him, and issued accounts contrary to truth, ee 
might have had (supposing it worth while) the effect of 
a temporary deception, or at least indicated a desire to 
deceive ; but, as Buonaparte states that he has never 
seen the Medical Man, and the Medical Man says pre- 
cisely the same thing, of course the Medical Man is 


were it their policy,—the Constitution of the Country 
does not permit it—He judges of the possibility of 
concealment from his personal experience in Govern- 
ment ;—but not all the influence of the King of England, 
Lords, Commons, and Ministers, can stifle the voice of 
truth ;—what would be the object if they could? 


himself to medical advice, the real state of his constitu- 
tion would be easily ascertained ;—that he is anxious 
for more reasons than one to conceal. In in the 
persiflage of his eighth note, he is, if possible, more in- 
comprehensible than in his fifth and sixth, in which he 
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makes assertions unsupported by any fact whatever, 
and neither gives us a reason for what he says, nor an 
explanation of what he means. He states that he is 
hindered from using horse exercise, by having the ur- 
controlled privilege of riding ; that from being permitted 
to receive company, he is debarred from seeing visitors ; 
and in the eighth note he tells us that he is deprived of 
medical advice, by having a Doctor of Physic in attend- 
ance on him: he next complains that this Doctor is 
ignorant of his constitution and disorder, and then, lest 
he should be better acquainted with them, which would 
remedy that grievance, he positively refuses to see him. 
Now, as I before said, the publicity of the fact which 
he mentions, and which doubtless is as notorious in 
England as at Saint Helena, that he has not yet seen 
Doctor Verling professionally, puts it out of the power 
of any human being, (supposing such a thing to be wished) 
to impose upon people by bulletins, or professional 
intelligence of Buonaparte’s health, of which nothing 
can be known farther than can be collected from the 
casual view taken of him by the orderly officer at Long- 
wood, the testimony of those in attendance on him, 
or his general appearance when he condescends to come 
out. In short, the whole of the production is a string 
of Paradoxes, which the great Author leaves unexplained 
and unenlightened, and when dispassionately looked at 
with facts, resembles more the senseless sputterings of 
a fretful child, than the rational remonstrance of A 
SUFFERING HERO. 
He says, “ They indulge in a ferocious smile at my 
sufferings.” ‘‘ They,”-—who does he mean? not 
the commissioners, for reckless of their frowns or smiles, 
he has never seen them ;—it must be either Sir Hudson 
% the ASSASSIN, for whose public punishment he 
or Sir Thomas Reade,—who, to do him justice, 
equently smiling, how ferociously, those who 
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know him best can best determine. That I came into 
Saint Helena prejudiced by various publications against 
Sir Hudson Lowe’s system of government, and conse- 
quently in some degree against himself personally, I 
have before avowed. I knew nothing of Sir Hudson,— 
or had ever seen him. Conformably with the intention 
of searching after truth, which I mentioned in page 174 
the view I took of his conduct was a strict view—a jealous 
view ; it was not with the anticipation or desire of find- 
ing out good traits in his character ;—it was in the ex- 
pectation of discovering and exposing bad ones, that I 
commenced my scrutiny,—I let no opportunity slip of 
carrying my point. 

When I say that I resolved to examine a Governor's 
character with the determination of finding fault, I 
would be understood distinctly to mean not that I went 
into a Colony with “ malice prepense and afore-thought,”” 
to accuse or criminate ; but that the general impression 
which had been made upon my mind by the still wx- 
answered assertions of persons, in some cases individu- 
ally respectable, and i# all evidently possessing informa- 
tion on the subject of which they treated, was, that in the 
course of my inquiries I should have seen such conduct as 
would have called upon me to speak in terms of repro- 
bation of the Governor’s conduct towards his charge. 

Had not the merest chance in the world placed me 
on Saint Helena, Mr. Las Cases’ description of Sir 
Hudson Lowe’s character, on which I founded my 
opinion, coupled with Napoleon’s stronger designations, 
would have remained impressed on my mind as a re- 
semblance. I should have seen the tyrant keeper 
worrying his captive through the gratings of his den; 
and led on by the writers of the opposite party and the 
force of imagination, beheld him pursuing his system 
of torment, till his exhausted charge gave up the ghost, 
and “ BEQUEATHED THE OPPROBRIUM OF HIS 
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DEATH TO THE REIGNING HOUSE OF 
ENGLAND!” f 

It must be confessed that one of the minor evils 
attendant on that constitutional blessing, “the free- 
dom of the press,” is the weight which published asser- 
tions have on the mind until replied to; and a greater 
evil for that part of the population of England, who, 
like myself, are led by what they read, is the apathetic 
indifference which our Government, at home and abroad, 
universally display for the literary labours of their 
opponents.—It is true that men, conscious of their 
innocence, disdain such attacks, and in their own circle 
stand honourably acquitted; but a. work like that of 
Mr. Santini, or Mr. Las Cases, or the Observations on 
my Lord Bathurst’s Speech, goes into the world, and 
how can I, or thousands of humble subjects, not in the 
secret, be aware of the fallacy of things set forth in such 
publications, unless it be pointed out in some equally 
public manner; and the contradiction of equally easy 
access, disseminated amongst an equal number of un- 
enlightened people. 

It was for the want of some such refutation that I 
became completely bigoted against the proceedings at 
Saint Helena, and the principal persons concerned, 
without knowing anything about them, more than I had 
gathered from these demi-official although anonymous 
works ;—what then was my surprise to find in the man 
characterised by Buonaparte and his adherents, both 
in the Colony and at home, as a tyrant and an assassin, 
a being not only amiable in the highest degree in private 
life and general society, but with a rigid sense of duty, 
feelingly alive to the peculiar situation of his prisoner, 
and actively employed in the contrivance of comforts 
for him. A day scarcely passes in which Sir Hudson 
Lowe is not personally superintending the building of 
the new house at Longwood, nor in which he does not 
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endeavour, with perfect regard to his captive’s security, 
to contribute to his accommodation. 

Let us see how Sir Hudson Lowe fulfils all the social 
duties of life, as father, husband, and friend ;—trace 
him into the bosom of his family, surrounded by all 
the beauty, accomplishments, blooming gaiety, and 
healthful innocence of its various branches ;—let us, 
while we contemplate this excellent man in his domestic 
circle, remember the noble traits of munificence which 
have marked his conduct during his government ; and 
then for a moment imagine, the heart in which valour, 
friendship, and charity flourish, the soil for feelings 
which could induce him to aggravate wantonly and un- 
necessarily the pains and privations of a prisoner com- 
mitted to his charge. 

The instances of Sir Hudson Lowe’s munificence to 
which I have alluded, I could easily record, but the feel- 
ings of others are to be spared. Justice demanded that 
I should say thus much, delicacy forbids my saying more. 

Why Buonaparte, in referring to the great question 
of the right of England over him, should mix up Sir 
Hudson in his observations and attacks, no better reason 
can be given, than for the personal animosity (now so 
fashionable) of convicted criminals toward the judges 
who pass sentence on them for violation of law, previously 
proved to the satisfaction of a jury :—nay, Buonaparte 
can have hardly so much cause for his violence as those 
men; for neither was the question of his confinement 
submitted to Sir Hudson, nor the sentence conveyed to 
Napoleon through him.—All these matters were settled 
by higher authorities than either Generals Lowe or 
Buonaparte ; and the result was, that the latter was 
declared a prisoner, and the former appointed to the 
important trust of keeping him one. 

How these persons could come in contact personally, 
it would be difficult to find out ; save, that it formed part 
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of Buonaparte’s policy to quarrel even with the repre- 
sentative of the English government. He must know 
what the Governor’s duty is in Saint Helena, and one 
would think, as a disciplinarian, he would, if he had one 
grain of candour or generosity in his composition, esteem 
the man who fulfilled that duty scrupulously and con- 
scientiously. On one occasion when Sir Thomas Reade 
(who is Deputy-Adjutant-General) went to him to make 
some communication, Buonaparte began, with his 
characteristic impetuosity, to foam and grunt, on which 
Sir Thomas told him, that he hoped he would not fly 
into a passion ; that such an order was given, and that 
his duty was merely to convey it to him. 
curbed his violence, (which, by the way, was not likely 
to have made any very forcible impression on Sir Thomas, 
if he had not) and said, “ True, true,—you are a soldier 
—you have only to obey.’ If he were to apply the 
same words to Sir Hudson, he would probably consider 
his conduct in a different point of view from that in 
which he appears to regard it now; or rather, he would 
confess what his real feelings towards him were ;— 
those, I mean, which his folicy induces him to conceal ; for 
as to his considering himself tyrannically treated, sincerely 
he DOES NOT—HE CANNOT; but it is in his mind the 
game to play, to work upon the generosity and humanity 
of the English nation, and induce the people to call for his 
removal from his distant jeopardy ;—like Philoctetus call- 
ing on Pyrrhus to rescue him from Lemnos, he is careless 
of the mode in which he is to be relieved ; and as he con- 
siders the end to justify the means, would submit to every 
possible artifice and stratagem to get any where else :— 
“* ——. Tire-moi des lieux oh ma misére 

M’a long-temps separé de la nature entiére ; 

Jette-moi dans un coin du vaisseau qui te porte, 
_ Ala poupe, 4 la proue, ot tu voudras,—n’importe.” * 
*La Harpe. 
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One circumstance strongly marks the general 
character of the Longwood Court.—In the recapitula- 
tion of all their grievances, or the enumeration of their 
wants and wishes, none of them have ever expressed the 
slightest desire for religious assistance. On their 
from England, Madame Bertrand called for cards, and 
the illustrious Napoleon for a back-gammon board, but 
none of them ever thought of a spiritual comforter. 

When Emperor of the French, Napoleon attended 
Mass with a brace of Cardinals at his chair’s back, 
posted there to turn over the leaves of his book. One 
day, when Cardinals Fesch and Caprari were on this 
honourable duty, and Buonaparte had been wholly in- 
attentive to the service, he called an Aid-du-Camp, 
desired his carriage might be drawn up, and the drums 
beat for his departure ; this was done ; he immediately 
rose, and, selon la régle, every body else in the church 
rose too. Marshals, Princes, Bishops, Cardinals, Judges, 
and Ladies, all were on their feet in an instant, to pay 
respect to the Emperor. All the Court attended his 
Imperial Majesty to his coach-door, where he relieved 
them from attendance, desiring them to go back and 
pray; and the Court having accordingly bowed and 
fawned, and smiled and humbled themselves to the 
Emperor! returned in due order to complete their 
secondary duty to GOD! 

His perfect carelessness on the important subject of 
Religion, now, proves the sincerity of his conduct then, 
and completely establishes him as one of those, who, 
Moliére says— 


par une 4me 4 I'intérét soumise, 

Font de devotion, metier et marchandise, 

Et veulent acheter credit et dignités, 

A prix de faux clins d’ yeux et d’ élans affectés.” 


of which order of personages England herself, by the 
way, possesses no small number at this present moment. 
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One would think, however strongly the seared con- 
science of Napoleon might hold it out without the aid 
of religion, that the Bertrands and Montholons, who 
have families growing up around them, would feel some 
anxiety upon this subject ; superadded to which it is 
surprising that no demand has been made for a Roman 
Catholic Priest* on the score of policy—as it might, if 
refused, be a fresh cause of complaint ; and if granted, 
be the means of introducing into their circle a personage 
who would, if well educated, and well recommended by 
some of the Ex-Emperor’s political friends in England, 
be found, by no means an useless addition to a family, 
where deception and intrigue are the orders of the day. 

The sabbath is marked at Longwood by no other 
form or ceremony, than the observance of so much of 
the Decalogue as directs abstinence from labour. Buona- 
parte does not write or employ Montholon on Sundays ; 
—no other distinction is made, and it is really melancholy 
to see a community, than whom none of GOD'S 
creatures more require the aid of religion, passing their 
hours not only without the fulfilment of its external 
forms, but apparently having lost sight of the necessity 
of its duties, and the comfort of its observances. 

Several works, I believe, have been written, which 
treat of Saint Helena, although I do not recollect to 
have seen any of them, and I do not profess to give 
any account of the Island as a traveller; yet, as in all 
the letters, papers, remarks, memoranda, and observa- 
tions of the Napoleons they are pleased to call it “a 
barren rock,” I shall take leave to say so much upon 
the subject, as may tend to undeceive those persons who 
have formed their opinion on this erroneous designation. 

* Two Roman Catholic Priests sent by Cardinal Fesch, MM. Buonavita 
and Vignali, arrived at St{Helena, Sept. 21st, 1818. The Abbé Buonavita 
left St. Helena March 17th, 1821, as he felt the place was killing him. 
tama Vignali ministered at the Emperor's death-bed, May sth 
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On an approach, the island has nothing to recom- 
mend it. Any hopes a very sanguine man might how- 
ever form on making the land, are crushed on a nearer 
view at the anchorage; the brown barren fronts of the 
almost perpendicular mountains (surrounding James 
Town), on whose rugged soil nothing seems to thrive 
but cannon, impart but one idea—that of a natural 
fortress of stupendous size, formed by the hands of 
Providence as a place of confinement for some general 
enemy of mankind. Madame Bertrand, on her first 
view of it, was stricken with a notion, which, very 
French as it is, has some humour in it ; she, (as I believe 
it is generally known) attributed its origin to a source 
little less romantic, though somewhat less elevated 
than that to which I have traced it ;—‘ Le diable,” 
said she, “a —— cette isle en volant des cieux,” which 
though extremely maive while rolling over a French 
Countess’s lips, I would rather not repeat verbatim, lest 
it should meet some less exalted Englishwoman’s eye 
—such is either the habitual difference between the 
females of France and those of England, or such my un- 
fortunate prejudice in favour of the good taste and 
delicacy of my own country-women. 

On landing at James Town, the prospect is pleasingly 
changed and presents to the eye a remarkably neat, 
well-built, though small town. 

Proceeding into the country, by either Side Path or 
Ladder Hill, the stranger is completely surprised, after 
travelling three miles, to find himself at the height of 
twelve or fourteen hundred feet above the level of the 
sea, in a most luxuriantly fertile country. For miles 
on every side the eye rests on valleys of the most beau- 
tiful verdure, thickly studded with highly cultivated 
farms ;—the road from Plantation House to Sandy 
Bay, one of the most lovely and romantic spots in the 
world, winds through European hedges of hawthorn and 
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blackberry bushes, and at Kason’s Gate brings the 
traveller to a view almost unequalled for boldness of 
scenery, richness of foliage, verdure, and cultivation ; 
so strong a contrast of country, and so varied an assem- 
blage of objects, are rarely, if ever concentrated, as in 
ee Pe mpees Seca she tel ‘shove: Nay ree 
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of Captain Barnes, offers its hospitable shelter 
traveller, is literally superb, and the fine 
stretching to Prosperous Bay, is 
with the verdant sweetness of Amo’s vale, 
cloud-topped wood on the summit of Diana’s 
; hence gaining the road to Hut’s Gate, and pass- 
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ing along the range of country, by the road made ex- 
pressly for Buonaparte, the eye is gratified with an 
entirely new and lovely prospect,—the house and 
grounds of Miss Mason. Rose Cottage with its shady 
ponds and drooping willows, and Prospect Hall, on 
its rising terrace, enliven the deep vale round which 
the way leads. Turning on the right, towards Long- 


* Of the unsophistication of the Saint Helenians, or, as they are called, 
the Yamstalks/ Mr. Doveton, a native, and for many years Member of 
Council, affords a living example, not less extraordinary than the Lady 
of the Island, who inquired whether London was not very dull after the 
China Fleet had sailed /—This Gentleman, almost immediately on his 
arrival in Town, happened accidentally to meet Lady Pulteney Malcolm, 
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wood, an entirely different face of country presents 
itself, and the bold ravine, known by the name of 
the Devil’s Punch Bowl, (or, as General Gourgaud 
used to call it, “the Devil's bowl of punch,”) forms 
a grand and decided opposition to the verdant 
Race Course and Camp Ground of Dedwood, and the 
Park and Plantations of Longwood House, which 
stands in a commanding situation, on the right hand 
of the road, from which it is distant about a quarter 
of a mile. 

Returning towards Town, a cottage near the Alarm 
House, belonging to Sir Thomas Reade, meets the eye : 
(this post is the boundary of Buonaparte’s rides un- 
attended, on this side of the Island:) good taste and 
great attention, are fast rendering this once barren spot 
richly fertile, and it soon promises to vie in luxuriance 
with the residence of Mr. Brooke, the Chief Secretary,* 
which is placed on the other side of the hill—From this 
spot looking towards Plantation House, the eye traverses 
another tract of highly cultivated country, and the 
villas of Sir George Bingham, Mr. Desfontaine, and 
others, diversify the view with the different coloured 
foliages in which they are half buried. 

Plantation House is a comfortable residence, placed 
on an extensive lawn, and surrounded by a profusion 
of magnificent trees; here the bamboo of India, the 
oak of England, and the pine of Norway flourish 
together, and form a novel and charming embellish- 
ment for the retreat of the Governor from the cares of 
business. 

In the course of a wandering life, I never saw so 
great a variety of objects combined, as are thrown to- 
gether in Saint Helena. The bold and imposing appear- 
ance of High Knoll, rising from a calm and lovely valley ; 

*T. H. Brooke, the author of a“ History of the Island of St. Helena." 
1st edition, 1808, 2nd edition, 1824, see Appendix. 
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saries of life, and the consequent encouragement given 
to industry and labour.* 

Of the excellence of the climate it is only necessary 
to adduce, as proof, the general appearance of the 
inhabitants.—The men are commonly powerful and 
athletic ; the women, healthful and robust : the younger 
females are most bountifully furnished with feminine 
attractions,—the figure of a girl of fifteen in Saint 
Helena, is that of a mother of thirty any where else ; 
and as for women of a maturer age, it really appeared to 
me, as if one of the treaties mentioned in the Spectator, 
had taken place between them and an opposing male 
army, about eight months before my arrival, for I 
cannot at this moment call to mind having met one 
individual female of a certain standing, who was not— 


“ As ladies wish to be, who love their lords.” 


In the town, as well as the country, improvements 
are making ;—a new sessions house and prison, a new 
guard room, and an assembly room, are about to be 
constructed, which will add to the appearance, security, 
and amusements of the little capital of the Island: 
new batteries are also erecting at certain parts of the 
coast. It struck me as curious, that not so much atten- 
tion appears to have been paid to the strengthening 
one position, as its importance seems to deserve ;—I 
mean Rupert’s Hill. This mountain rises nearly per- 
pendicularly from the sea, and separates James Valley 
(in which the town stands) from Rupert’s Valley ; from 

* The Letter about the carriage, which I have before noticed, contains 
a statement of a debt due from the people at Longwood, which the trades- 
men cannot get hold of, from the fact of their being prohibited from 
having any communication with the servants of the establishment ;— 
this is a very curious reason for a delay in the payment of this imaginary 
debt, for Marchand, Buonaparte’s Valet, is generally in James Town 
two or three times during the week, and in all the shops in the place 
making purchases, and executing commissions for his great master.— 
Note by Hook, 
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i¥ seeins a tiost formidable fast Holdainee 
notice as any other point in the Island. 
Although not strictly within my p 
object of my search, I cannot avoid touch 
the subject of the pay of His Majesty’s N: 
in the Colony of Saint Helena. ' 
From the exorbitancy of the price of e 
of life in the Island, and on the general system of libe 
in all pecuniary matters, ia 
Honourable East India Company, the t 


exactly doubling their pay, and this, with a fe 
tions in the mode of payment, is the case | 
wherever the King’s troops are in the 
territories: in the same manner the comm 
officers of His Majesty’s ships on the 
receive similar allowances. At Saint 1 
Soni chescel ai tober oa 
it is a colony avowedly belonging to the Ez 
Company, officered by their civilians, and gai 
in a great measure, by their troops, the 
no extra allowance whatever. ‘. 
If in India it be considered just and fair to 
/ ‘ 
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to grant the additional pay as a remuneration for dis- 
tant service, or its generally unprofitable sameness, the 
navy at Saint Helena have a stronger claim upon the 
consideration of the Company, for the wearisome and 
uninteresting duty of cruising to windward and leeward. 
If in India it be granted to meet the expenses of living, 
how much stronger are the reasons for according it at 
Saint Helena, where the price of every article of con- 
sumption is at least three hundred per cent. dearer 
than in England; and, as far as provisions are con- 
cerned, five hundred per cent. dearer than in India. 
In Madras a sheep will cost about half a crown, in Saint 
Helena the price of a consumptive duck is ten shillings ! 

It is melancholy to think, that a gallant Captain of 
the Navy, who after a series of hard services is rewarded 
with a Post-ship, and as a still greater mark of his merit 
employed in peace, should, while on this irksome station, 
where neither credit nor profit can accrue to him, be 
obliged to consolidate half a week’s income in the pur- 
chase of a roasted turkey, and a couple of boiled fowls. 
Such is, however, the case, hard as it may appear. It 
may be argued, that Saint Helena, in fact belongs, as 
far as naval matters go, to the Cape station :—it is 
true, literally speaking, that it does:—but under the 
circumstances, instead of one ship being detached from 
the Cape to the Island, as formerly, when the flag was at 
that place, the whole squadron, together with the 
Admiral, are fixed in Saint Helena ; which must in every 
point of view (except the name) be mow considered the 
naval head-quarters. 

It may also be argued, that the residence of Buona- 
parte in Saint Helena, is no advantage to the East 
India Company, and that therefore it is not incumbent 
upon them to burthen themselves with allowances to 
officers who would not be there, were it not his place of 
confinement. This, however, is without much diffi- 
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provisions, would barely furnish the moiety of a fowl 
per day,—independent of vegetables. 

Surely the case has not been fairly represented at 
home, through the channel most conducive to its suc- 
cess, or there must be some strong reason not imme- 
diately evident, for withholding the almost necessary 
increase of income on the part of the Company, who 
have always been distinguished as the most liberal and 
munificent paymasters in the world. 

I have to apologise for this digression, but as I treat 
of the security of Buonaparte, I hope it will not be taken 
amiss, either by my readers, or the Officers of the Navy 
themselves, that I have taken leave to notice the actual 
inconveniences of some of his most active guardians ; 
but trust, that an effort, however humble, to be useful 
to that class of men to whom we have for ages looked 
up as the protectors of our laws, our liberty, and constitu- 
tion, will be forgiven by all those who enjoy the bless- 
ings, they have so eminently tended to preserve. 

I have subjoined a copy of the Port Regulations of 
the Colony, which will serve to shew the rigid attention 
paid coast-wise to the prisoner’s security. After sun- 
set the gates of James Town are shut, and the bridge 
drawn up, so that communication with the shore is im- 
practicable.—This deserves to be mentioned, as it adds 
not a little to the désagrémens of the junior branches of 
the Naval service. 

I cannot here avoid noticing, that since my return to 
Europe, I have by chance met with a pamphlet, called 
“ Letters from Saint Helena,” * written by the Master of a 
Merchant ship, to whom (without then suspecting him 
of authorship on the subject) I slightly have alluded to 
in the foregoing pages. This gentleman is a Lieutenant 
on the half-pay of our Navy! and was a prisoner in 

* Letters from the Island of St. Helena exposing the unnecessary 
severity exercised towards Napoleon,” 1818. 
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Well then, the friend having hushed his newly- 
arrived guest into a corner when they were alone, lest 
they should be overheard, invites him to dinner—at 
which every body’s opinion—that is, the opinion of two 
other Masters of merchant ships, perfectly coincided 
with the author's ; nobody else speaking, for fear of some 
despotic power which bound them; “they all pre- 
served a profound silence, and appeared like so many 
slaves ;” that is, they were all afraid of Sir Hudson 
Lowe, and Sir Thomas Reade ; but with all this extreme 
awe and terror, when the author asks them what they 
are afraid of, and whether there are no courts and juries 
in the place, two or three at once of these panic- 
stricken mutes, cry out, each it would seem, by their 
eagerness, anxious to be heard before his neighbour.— 
“Oh! you are greatly mistaken ; there is no occasion 
here for courts of justice, juries, or trial; our Governor 
here has it in his power to bundle whoever he likes, with- 
out trial, or condemnation, on board of a ship, and send 
them off the Island. The poor devil’s shop, his private 
affairs, and family, may go to h-ll for aught he cares.”” 

This, considering the state of dreadful i 
the master of the house (who I take to have been Solo- 
mon the Jew, or Porteus the gardener) had been thrown 
into during the morning, lest they should have been 
overheard, must have been somewhat appalling to his 
feelings ; for, considering that men were not in the habit 
of speaking out at that time, the prose trio detailed above, 
appears to have been so explicit and plain, as could 
possibly have been expected. 

This, however, as we go on, is nothing in comparison 
with things which are said in every other part of this 
awe-struck tongue-tied Island.—At the 53rd mess, where 
the author sits over the bottle till two o'clock, the 
Officers (speaking of whom, he calls them a “set of 
devilish fine fellows”) enter into a conversation, (prob- 
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ably rather earlier in the evening,) pleasing, instructive, 
and liberal; they, he says, have but a very indifferent 
opinion of Sir Hudson Lowe, and think, that some 
derangement of brain is at times visible. On another day, 
(page 49), “ after the wine had circulated pretty freely,” 
some other Officer related an anecdote of the Governor, 
and gave a narrative of his seizing a servant by the 
collar under Napoleon’s window ; and a day or two after 
that, the author makes one of a party of five, “ all of the 
same political sentiments.” 

The author then dines at a “little seat” in the 
country, where he hears “A MOST HORRIBLE 
STORY !’’—Two gentlemen, (evidently fixtures on this 
Isle of mystery, coercion, and secrecy, from their having 
dined with “somebody” on it, some months before), 
told him that somebody, when they had dined with him, 
said, he thought it a great pity Buonaparte’s son had not 
been strangled.—A few days subsequent to this he goes 
on board of a ship to Tiffin; “after the madeira had cir- 
culated pretty freely,’ one of the gentlemen related a 
story which must have startled the author, from its 
close resemblance to his own :—now had he been candid 
enough to have told the tale of himself, as it really hap- 
pened, an excuse might have been found on the plea of 
gratitude for his taking a morning bumper to Napoleon, 
and for his smuggling papers and documents from the 
Island, contrary not only to local proclamations, but 
the Act of Parliament. 

But for the specific charges :— 

In the first place, a Mr. Manning, drest after the 
manner of the Chinese, brings some fans, toys, and a 
couple of bottles of snuff, for Buonaparte ;—about the 
same time a little bust of Napoleon’s boy is sent from 
England, under the care of the gunner of the ship 
Baring ; and a collection of books for the edification of 
Madame Bertrand’s daughters from Lady Holland !— 
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nearly too, at this period Captain Heaviside, of the East 
India Company's service, appears with a splendid set of 
chess-men as a present from Mr. Elphinston. 

Sir Hudson, through some twenty pages is be- 

laboured with abuse for withholding the bust, hiding 
the books, keeping back the chess-men, and stopping 
the snuff ;—superadded to which, his infamous conduct 
in not allowing any person to visit Longwood, proves 
how necessary concealment is to his black views; and 
that all comforts are withheld from the innocent suf- 
ferers, and their illustrious master, and that they always 
remain in ignorance of the arrival of any little soulage- 
mens. 
After all this—after these assertions and declara- 
tions of Sir Hudson’s tyranny and shameful conduct, 
we find (at page 52) our old Chinese friend, Mr. Man- 
ning, very agreeably engaged in a téte-d-téte with Madame 
Bertrand, to whom, in the “space of one half hour,” 
he recounts his travels through Thibet, and his pre- 
sentation to the grand Lama; at which precise epoch— 
upon the principle, I suppose, of the appearance of great 
personages when spoken of—‘‘ NAPOLEON DROPS 
IN,” and then, without restraint, coercion, or any thing 
which could be uncomfortable, he enters into conversa- 
tion with Mr. Manning, and displays a wonderful deal 
of knowledge. 

I am glad to take this story their own way, because 
it proves how unconstrained the prisoner’s actions are ; 
but looking at dates, I am inclined to believe, that at 
the period alluded to, Buonaparte never left his house. 
I may be wrong in this calculation, and trust I am.* 

Well, then, Mr. Manning saw Buonaparte.—At page 
53, we find, that on the roth, the Governor himself went 

* At page 37, the author says—''I asked if Napoleon had ever visited 


the camp, but found, that he had not stirred out for a year. Query— 
Where did he drop in when he saw Mr. Manning ?—Note by Hook. 
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as prescribed, he would take upon 
up also :—then he mentions the bust of th 
coming by the hands of so very inca 

sonage as the gunner of a ship without | 
was inclined to believe, was of no value, 
out on speculation ;—the moment, 
says, “that any likeness of a son, must be 
father,” the bust is sent with the moral | 


snuff :—but Mr. Elphinston’s chessmen, an 
who brought them—these chess-men, ac 
N’s and imperial crowns, and all sorts of thi 
out of place—what became of them ?—the c 
of tyranny and oppression.—I concluded, 
Heaviside had been ordered off the Island, and 
men confiscated; but, at page 92, we find the 
proceeding to Longwood with the usual p 
though the indelicacy of having marks of 
dignity: displayed on’ the: toys! Wasser 
Hudson decided upon sending them up : 
own responsibility. 

Now, fairly and candidly, let any man 
this proves; that Sir Hudson Lowe, inste 
with unnecessary rigour, or assuming an arbit 
over his prisoner, or even acting up to his or 
would have prevented the admission of 
articles Megan os those from Europe), 
himself to waive 
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admission, and gratify the wishes of the 

people. I really do think, that the author of the Letters 
could not have proved the fersonal attention paid to 
their desires more satisfactorily by any means than by 
the statement he himself has made on these subjects. 

Further, as a proof that no feeling of hostility or dis- 
approbation existed in Sir Hudson Lowe’s mind against 
the master of the ship in which the bust was exported 
from England, the author tells us that he subsequently 
dined several times at Plantation House ; and when he 
quitted Saint Helena, conveyed a strong detachment 
of the 53rd to India. 

But then the gunner of the Baring—who is here 
made of importance, and called by the endearing epithets 
of “ poor fellow,”—‘“ honest tar,”—‘ poor devil,’”’—and 
others of a similar nature, he is produced as an ill-used 
man; it is really charming to see such sympathy be- 
tween masters of merchant ships and gunners. But 
how was he ill-used ?—why, notwithstanding the pecu- 
liar recommendation of confidentially bringing ity a 
bust to Buonaparte, the poor interesting gunner 
confined to his ship ?—coercion again— British. i fiberty 
shackled—Sicilian police. But, at page +109, we find 
said gunner proceeding, at the suggestion of the author, 
to Plantation House to dun the Governor for three 
hundred pounds, which Bertrand had desired he might 
have.—Here Sir Hudson gets more mud—more be- 
labouring :—what do you think he did ?—nobody, I 
believe, ever heard of any thing so oppressive :—he gave 
the gunner an order on London for the amount imme- 
diately. If that be not tyranny—what is ? 

In the course of the Letters there is an anecdote of 
Mr. Fox, at Saint Cloud, finding his own bust with its 
nose against the wall—the point or meaning of which I 
do not clearly perceive ; and another about Mrs. Damer’s 
chiselling out another bust for Buonaparte, and getting 
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“Who, when he got to her, 
The devil a word could he say!” 


He was paralysed, and after looking, according to his 
own account, vastly silly for a certain period of time, 
Buonaparte, in his usual fascinating manner, gave him 
a look, which he says implied, “‘ there, go about your busi- 
ness :”’ and accordingly he retired, not having gained 
much by his unrestrained interview with the Idol of his 
affections. 

The author gives not more than one other specimen 
of Buonaparte’s fascinating manners, the opportunity 
for the display of which offered itself while he was at 
Elba.—He went on board the Curagoa Frigate, when 
they were dancing, and “perceiving the Surgeon, who 
was a short, fat little fellow, he,” (it must have been 
with a sort of April sensation), “ cried, laughing, ‘ Voila 
le portrait de JOHN BULL ;’—‘ This,’ said the Mid- 
shipman who heard him, ‘set us all ready to split our 
sides with laughing at the poor Doctor,’ and this con- 
temptuous sneer at our national characteristic, this un- 
feeling wound to an unoffending officer’s feelings, coming 
from this fellow, is recorded as a specimen of fascinating 
manners, judgment, wit, and particular good taste. 

The author remarks, that except a ribbon and a 
star, there was nothing to distinguish Buonaparte from 
any ordinary man—why, what did he expect? some 
lusus nature? probably of the same nature as the 
country boy who went to the play when the King was 
there, and somebody pointed out His Majesty to the 
lad, who had never had a glimpse of royalty before. 
“La,” said he, “be that the King, why where be his 
arms ? ’—evidently expecting a lion and unicorn in 
waiting on the person. 

After this interview with Buonaparte, we find our 
author engaged in another, which, on many accounts, 
is particularly interesting ;—in the first place, (not that 
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and that some symptoms of decay were already 
ceptible; that he was subject to catarrhs ani 
aches, caused by his sedentary life.” e. 

Now here, upon the faith of. decides 


to him, and told him the truth, which 


of that healthy fine constitution, which, 
O'Meara, was only impaired by an occasion 
head-ache, and sundry little inroads, which 
years actively spent would make. 
But now comes another curious fact ; her 
the Author in a predicament ;—it was at the m 
53rd Regiment, probably “ after the 
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lated pretty freely,” that O’Meara told him all this.— 
When he gets to Longwood, he sees O'Meara there ; he 
goes most anxiously to his room, not because he had 
met him, and talked to him about the great man, but, 
.(mark the words,) ‘because he had gees ot 
missed an opportunity of dining in Oe ee ex 
—lIn his Letter of the 5th of July he has met him at 
the 53rd mess; and in his letter of the zoth he has 
missed the opportunity of dining in company with 
him. This is curious; not that I mean to say that this 
master of a merchant-ship might not have dined with 
this surgeon of a King’s ship fifty times, and no human 
being would care about it ; but it is worthy of remark, 
because, if O’Meara did say to the author all he states 
him to have said, the stories of Buonaparte’s serious 
disorders fall to the ground, upon the simple declara- 
tion of the very man who is brought to prove their 
existence ; and if O’Meara did mot dine with him at the 
53rd mess, we may easily estimate all the other facts 
which are contained in these letters by the one which is 
detected not to be truth ; and how he could have missed 
an opportunity of dining in company with him, having 
met him at the mess, I do not see. However, he goes to 
his room, and is thunder-struck at the employment he 
finds him engaged in. One would have imagined, by the 
way it is noticed, that the body physician had been fly- 
ing a kite with Master Napoleon Buonaparte, or play- 
ing marble with little Miss Montholon: but instead of 
this, he finds him “ pounding drugs in a mortar.” Now, 
whether his astonishment arose from finding him pound- 
ing drugs, or at finding him pounding them in a 
mortar, does not appear; certainly there does not 
seem any thing miraculous in the circumstance, nor 
can I see the bearing of his wonder. Drug-pounding 
is precisely the duty to which Mr. O’Meara was 
adapted, and formed part of his professional labours, 
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the interests of his country, ppsereneceetete I= 
desires might be, to visit Longwood frequently. 

the cat cee any ‘ar ataataade eect ae 
does militate a little against an attachment to the in- 
terests of one’s country. If he does not mean that, he 
means that Sir Pulteney was too careful of his own 
interests to betray his real feelings. This compliment— 
for compliment it is decidedly meant to be, is as awkward 
a compliment as ever was made, and proves the letter- 
writer to be like a dirty dog, who bespatters those most 
whom he likes best. 

In the same cautious spirit of concealment he tells us 
(p. 79), that he dined with Sir George and Lady Bing- 
ham :—‘‘He is an excellent officer, and universally 
esteemed.”—Most true.—“ Lady Bingham is a charm- 
ing and affable woman.’’—Nobody denies it; but she, 
poor soul, is lugged forward by an observation, that 
although she has only seen Napoleon twice, it appears 
to the author that she wishes to have some more inter- 
course with Longwood; but then Sir George is afraid 
of Sir Hudson, Nothing can be better than all this. 
Then there is Mr. Irving and a Major Fehrgen! and 
Captain Poppleton; all these he shews up as ready to 
say a great deal, and Sir Pulteney and Lady Malcolm at 
their head—and this he calls shielding the “ poor devils” 
from the power of the tyrannical Governor, with whom, 
in the midst of all this, we find him dining at the Castle. 

With much taste and discernment he pronounces 
Lady Lowe to be a sprightly woman; but she is not 
amiable, nor affable, nor charming, because she is not 
in love with Buonaparte. The term sprightly, applied 
to an accomplished woman possessing a power of fascina- 
tion, with which she gladdens every circle of which she 
is the centre, is, as praise, much on a par with his 
compliments to Admiral Malcolm’s prudence and Sir 
George Bingham’s apprehensions. 
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he describes, to carry on the policy ; 
for the table can neither be green, nor taste of 1 
is evident from the fact that Buonaparte’s 
are taken daily to the spring at Doctor 
bread, for the excellence of which I vouch, 
stated, made of the very finest flour, whic! 
plenty in the island, the Governor does not 
establishment. 
An extract of a letter, given in the Mon 
of the 23rd of February, states, that “no per 
to speak to Count Bertrand, or even to poe 
Bertrand, as, independent of the proclai 
Hudson Lowe has officially prohibited all 
with them.” q 
As far as the first part of this paragraph 0e 
probably have accounted for the shyness of 
wards Bertrand, by the statement of his con 
affair with Colonel Lyster : for the latter, it 1 
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shortly before the date of that letter, I saw Lieutenant 
Jackson of the Staff Corps, Doctor Verling of the Royal 
Artillery, and Captain Nicols of the 66th, walking with 
Madame Bertrand, and subsequently with Madame 
Montholon (who, because she is a quiet good sort of 
body, none of these letter-writers seem to pity in the 
least.) Two of these officers were in uniform, and walk- 
ing in the Park of Longwood, at the moment while Sir 
Hudson Lowe was superintending the building of the 
new house; and clearly, by being then in the society 
of these ladies, they did not conceive they were doing 
any thing which could be offensive. Would they have 
done so had it been prohibited? The most seasonable 
advice to give to our friends on all these statements may 
be extracted from Las Cases’ first Letter to Lucien Buona- 
parte, where he judiciously says :—“‘ ONCE FOR ALL, 
SIR, PLACE NO RELIANCE ON THE NEWS- 
PAPERS, OR THE GLARING ABSURDITIES 
THEY CONTAIN.” 

I now take leave of my Readers, and have only to 
assure them, that on a re-examination of my state- 
ments, I see no one fact recorded which is not given on 
the best authority. I am aware that anonymous pub- 
lications have not equal claims on the attention of the 
world with avowed works. The declaration of a name, 
obscure and unknown as mine is, would, however, add 
little weight to my communications. Besides, the pub- 
lications, the falsehoods of which I notice in the course 
of the preceding pages, with the exception of Napoleon’s 
memoranda on Sir Thomas Reade’s letter, have all been 
anonymous. Surely an anonymous defence may claim 
as much credit as an anonymous attack. 

The great truths which I wish to impress upon the 
minds of all who think upon this subject are those, in 
support of which I have adduced such facts as I could 
positively vouch for from my own personal knowledge, 
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heart when he mounted the throne of France was the 
destruction (anéantissement) of England! His heart- 
felt hatred of our country (which shews itself in the 
horror he feels at the sight of a British soldier) is the 
teal source of his hatred of confinement under an English 
Governor ; and by blackening his reputation, and stig- 
matising his conduct, he hopes not only to be removed to 
some other place, but put under some other guardian. 

But let us hope, ard hope earnestly, that the Govern- 
ment of England will never be led away by his asser- 
tions, till better proof of Sir Hudson Lowe's tyranny 
or oppression can be found than in his tirades, or those 
of Santini or Las Cases. The latter gentleman says, 
speaking of Sir Hudson, “‘ One man may be capricious, 
passionate, hasty, cruel, and prone to abuse authority 
confided to his arbitrary will.” If M. Las Cases would 
look at Longwood, he might find a splendid illustration 
of his position. 

The observations and philippics, although they had 
a strong effect upon my mind, and do most assuredly 
deceive the middling classes of people, and have a certain 
baleful influence over the community when coupled with 
discussions on the subject at home, can have no weight 
with the European Powers, whose Commissioners have 
been on the spot, and must know how exactly the re- 
verse of all this is the truth; and while the truth is 
attainable, and in a country like ours, where, thank 
God, fair opportunities are always given for investiga- 
tion and defence, the English Nation are not likely to be 
moved to any very violent efforts in favour of the 
Prisoner—If Napoleon Buonaparte fancies that he 
has the smallest influence in our country, farther than 
the excitement of a desire that he may not be treated 
with unnecessary harshness, I can only say to General 
Buonaparte in the last words Sir Hudson Lowe ever 
addressed to him :—‘‘ GENERAL, I LAMENT YOUR 
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or authority whatever of himself. While Bi 
is within his limits, he does not ' 
power over his person or pursuits, w 
that he has not seen Buonaparte for 
he never sought an interview with him 
seeing him voluntarily, and that he n 
wood, except to superintend the new 
he is certain of not disturbing the prisoner, 
on his privacy; that h 
descended even to look at the house ere 


* This was Sir Hudson’s reply to a torrent of the gro 
and abuse of England, and its inhabitants, that the 
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As for issuing orders, and originating regulations, it 
evidently forms the most important part of the Gover- 
nor’s duty, as far as they relate to the better security 
of his charge; but according to Buonaparte’s doctrine, 
if Sir Hudson Lowe find a spy in the bosom of the 
Longwood establishment, or discover a dangerous con- 
spiracy on foot, he be to wait six or seven months for 
a reply to his representations home, before he take 
any means of scotching the serpent, or crushing the 
machinations with which he may have found him inter- 
coiled. The man appointed to keep Napoleon Buona- 
parte secure must have discretionary powers. The rapid 
shiftings of his attacks require rapid counteraction. 
That he is all artifice, all policy, he does not even affect 
to conceal; dilatory steps and half measures are not 
the means by which the workings of a mind like his, 
solely directed with all its energies to one point, are to 
be opposed. In whose hands, then, could the necessary 
powers be better placed than in those of one who unites 
with the mildest manners, firmness of decision, clear- 
ness of mind, and quickness of apprehension. Attached 
to Prince Bliicher through a march of conquests, Sir 
Hudson Lowe has seen enough of the public career of 
Buonaparte to enable him to gaze stedfastly on him, 
and not be dazzled; of his private disposition, and the 
sinuosities of his character, he is master. Add to these 
qualities the unceasing and unwearied attention to 
the great object, his safe custody, and the desire to 
soften, as much as is consistent, the rigour of a con- 
finement imposed by the Kings of the earth on a 
general enemy to mankind; and little reason will 
be found, for the sake of humanity, the honour of 
our national character, or the safety of the prisoner, 
to induce a change in the place of confinement, 
the Governor in charge, or the regulations adopted 
regarding him. 
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Letter, is, that M. Las Cases boasts that his infringe- 
ment of the regulation against smuggling letters is the 
only one which can be established. Now, if this letter 
could be traced to Bertrand, it would afford another 
example of the same violation, and it would moreover 
be the duty of Sir Hudson Lowe to send him off the 
Island the moment he could ascertain the fact. Las 
Cases himself has furnished a good precedent, and if 
the Grand Marshal be sent to France, he will, most 
assuredly, be SHOT by virtue of the sentence of a Court 
Martial now in force against him. Thus M. Las Cases 
and his Editor are rather in a dilemma; for if they 
have got up the letter between them, it will lessen the 
weight of their publication ; and if they have not, they 
have placed the life of their dear Grand Marshal in the 
scale against the vanity of publishing one of his very 
stupid and impertinent tirades. 

In this letter the literary schipper’s story of the 
bust of young Buonaparte is repeated totidem verbis ; 
but a most important piece of information is added, 
by which we find that Sir Hudson Lowe had fallen under 
the censure, not only of the EMPEROR and his half 
of the world, but that even—Lady Malcolm!!! was 
disgusted—and who else?—The Commanders of the 
store-ships at Saint Helena were disgusted too. 

What Lady Malcolm had to do with the business at 
all, is one question—Who cares one straw whether 
Lady Malcolm was disgusted or not? is another ques- 
tion.—A third is, What importance is to be attached 
to the disgust of the Masters of two store-ships ?—And 
a fourth is, How an Admiral’s wife, in which capacity 
alone Lady Malcolm is known, could happen to be so 
associated ?—Sir Pulteney’s name is not brought for- 
ward as having been disgusted ; for, as his eulogist says, 
“He is a very sensible, steady man, greatly attached to 
the interests of his country,” and, excepting the one 
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man on the top of Saint Paul's, while every body appears 
little to him, he appears little to every body. 

Much of Buonaparte’s original composition is not 
to be found in this new publication—the fascination and 
elegance which he is described to possess in society 
pervade even his writings, scarce as they are. Take, 
for example, a note on Sir Hudson Lowe's letter, of the 
18th of November, 1817. “ This letter, and that of 
the 26th of July, and that of the 26th of October, are 
full of lies!”"—There is a quaintness in the style of 
this imperial memorandum which is pleasing, as a 
testimony of the finished accomplishments of the illus- 
trious author. 

There is one curious passage in a letter from Las 
Cases to Lucien Buonaparte, which is worthy of being 
extracted.—It cannot but be remembered that Buona- 
parte every where complains of the Governor's i 
to originate regulations with himself—to alter old re- 
strictions and make new ones; and through all the 
writings on the subject it is attempted to be shewn, 
that Sir Hudson is led into a thousand intemperate acts 
by personal hatred and violent animosity towards the 
foreigners :—Now, in page 22, Las Cases speaking of the 
Governor in confidence, sincerely, candidly, and with- 
out disguise to Lucien, characterises him in these words : 
“T should inform your Highness, that “Sir Hudson 
Lowe IS A MAN WHO NEVER THINKS BEYOND 
THE STRICT LETTER OF HIS INSTRUCTIONS, 
AND HAS NO FEAR BUT THAT OF BEING 
BLAMED FOR SWERVING FROM IT.” A more 
complete or perfect acquittal from all the charges they 
are, or have been, labouring to set up against Sir 
Hudson could not have been recorded, than in this 
undisguised description of his character—He does his 
duty and no more, and his only fear is deviating from 
his instructions.—Here is no quibbling, evading, or 
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The introduction to the Letters of Las Cases con- 
tains some indecent allusions to the conduct of the 
Monarchs who have consigned Buonaparte to Saint 
Helena, which must do more harm than good to the 
cause in support of which they are written, because 
the great question of Buonaparte’s exile has nothing to 
do with the subject under discussion. All the flourishes 
about his healing the wounds of France, and fatally 
trusting to England, might have been spared; for 
after wasting many pages in endeavouring to prepossess 
his English readers in favour of the cause, by abusing 
the British nation and character, the author is obliged 
to sink the question before he can commence his attack. 

These invectives, coming from the pen of a native 
of the United Kingdom, are injudicious, and the allu- 
sions to the probable purposes to which Saint Helena 
may shortly be appropriated, still more so :—that they 
are perfectly nonsensical is no qualification, because 
every man, however much he may wish (and who does 
not ?) that Buonaparte should enjoy every accommoda- 
tion consistent with his situation, must revolt at the 
insinuation that Saint Helena may become the prison 
of those to whom not only the laws and constitution, 
but the best feelings of our nature, bind us in ties of 
duty and affection. 

The author of the Introduction and Notes, who has 
betrayed himself by his personal violence against Sir 
Hudson, informs us that this officer was not born in the 
United Kingdom, but in some foreign garrison. What is 
meant to be gained by this information ?—If it be the 
case, it matters little where a man first see the light, 
nor can he very well be accountable for it ; but suppose 
that Sir Hudson were born on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean—let us go farther—suppose (which is not the 
case) that his parents had been born on the shores of 
the Mediterranean before him—what then? Upon their 
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and one in Saint Helena would not be c 
object worthy of the struggle he is making for 
of place of confinement.—With him REMOV: 
ESCAPE ARE SYNONYMOUS.—With his: 
his own weight and influence, what does 
present to his view ?—Wars, desolation, | 
for his enemies; fame and revenge for hi 
thirst for the latter of which is now added bits 
tion of our country, and all his other di ‘ 
ties. The world should recollect the stake! 
for, and recollecting that, should doubt e 
he makes, question every word he utters, 
every action he commits. Is it to be sup 
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would hesitate to criminate, even to destruction, those 
who are bound to shackle his will, and bind him in 
custody ?—Why should he ?—Is there more crime in 
libelling Earl Bathurst, or Sir Hudson Lowe, to carry 
the greatest point man probably ever had to carry, 
than in the murders of the Duc d’Enghien, our poor 
countryman Wright, or the five hundred helpless wretches 
destroyed in cold blood at one swoop as a mere matter 
of convenience ?—Is the man capable of all this to be 
believed, with every thing depending on his efforts 
to escape, in his assertions affecting others, those asser- 
tions tending to that object? Is he who went back 
from Elba the instant an opportunity offered, to be 
trusted when he talks of retirement, and living quietly 
under the laws of England ?—He respects no laws—he 
keeps no faith—COUNTRYMEN! TRUST HIM 
AND YE ARE DECEIVED. WHERE HE IS, 
THERE LET HIM REMAIN, AND THE CURSE 
OF AN OUTRAGED WORLD BE ON THE HEAD 
OF HIM WHO WOULD RELEASE HIM.! 


1 In the Edinburgh Review for July 1819 there appeared @ reply to 
Hook's extravagant pamphlet: “‘ What shall we say,” it says, “ of the 
spirit that vents itself in vulgar, personal abuse, of one so fallen that the 
terrors of his name alone remain upon our memory ; and which takes every 
occasion of mocking the very impotence which ought to be his safeguard 
from insult? There is hardly a page of this performance in which such 
i ing exhibitions of ungenerous insolence do not stand out from the 
other defects of the work and form its most hateful feature." 
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Sr. Herena, January 3rd, 1816. 
A few weeks ago I paid another visit to Buonaparte, who received 
me on the lawn in front of Balcombe'’s house. His first words were, 


asked yum! 

relative to the early history of the island, the settlements here, and 
of the French Protestants, whether they had any descendants now 
here—the amount of the present population, of 

number of estates, the stock of cattle, the state of cultivation, etc. 
His dinner being announced, he said he would return after dining 
provided it proved fine, but as it set in for rain, and he had a cold, 
I saw no more of him on that day. 

During our conversation one of the Miss Balcombes held a black 
puppy dog close up to him to admire, and on his saying with a smile 
that it was very pretty she offered it to him. He laughed, but declined 
the present. On another occasion, one of them said, ‘‘ Emperor, 
won't you give us a ball after you become settled at Longwood ?"” 
He answered, “‘ No, but I will give you plenty of cake as often 


plum 
as you come to see me.” Upon his leaving the Briars he gave the ‘ 


family a general invitation to his house, and presented Balcombe 
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interesting facts that are not in the many books that give us a record 
of this period :-— 


E 
: 
: 
: 


combe's family at cards when they had not much company. Between 
breakfast-time and 4 o’clock he was employed in writing his life, in 
which he was assisted by all about him, particularly Las Cases, who 
is very clever. He was very anxious to get the “‘ Annual Register” 
as far back as 1792. I happened to have it, and sent it; it proved 


also made me take a pinch of his snuff, which was abominably bad. He 
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used the coin napoleon for 
put one into my hand to look at. 


he ventured down with Las Cases. I, ofc 
he came into the house, looked about, 
with it and the garden, which he walked o 


ishingly expeditious in a: 
reception, and on the roth of December he q 
that place. 
He has been furnished with horses from the C 
purchased from Colonel Wilkes. He rides out on 
every day. His usual ride is about Longwood, an 
Sb wa thn he pode twa Ma 
and returns by way of the Hutts’s. The 
me yesterday that he had named that the “ Valley of | 
seldom met anybody there. He rides exceedingly hard at 
less of any road; when he wants to get to the top o 
directly up, takes hold of the horse’s mane, puts his : 
and ascends at a gallop, to the great annoyance of a 
He will soon require a new set of horses. In his rid 
talking to the slaves, occasionally gives them go 
already got into all their good graces. He 
ol slavery, end, encounges: thoes..siio hems aaa 
their freedom ; consequently examinations to thai 
taking place at the police office, 
Buonaparte one day rode with the admiral to A 
Rock Rose Hill into Sandy Bay and called at M 
whose place he was delighted. He returned by 
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gate and home by Brooke's. He has never visited at the P. H. A 
few days afterwards he rode out with an English officer who has charge 
of him, but he soon rode away from him, and galloped off as fast as 
he could to Rock Rose Hill. The officer had entirely lost sight of him 
and took another direction ; when he got to Rock Rose he was met 
by Mrs. Seale, Mr. S. being from home: He without waiting a 
moment went to the rear of the house and towards Powell's Valley, 
where he remained a considerable time with Bertrand ; it so happened 
that no guard was at that time stationed there. After his i 
was satisfied he returned to the house (nobody knows how far he went), 
ate some cake and drank wine with Mrs. Seale, and returned home late 
in the evening, since which he has not ridden accompanied by the 
English officer. In fact, when he was told that he could not go without 
one he said that he would “ rather die than take exercise so accom- 
panied.” He is permitted to ride unaccompanied within the cordon 
of sentries, which makes a ride sufficiently extensive for all the pur- 
poses of exercise. 

This great man has not been seen by many people: Mr. Doveton 
called upon him a few days after he visited him at Sandy Bay. The 
governor has called twice, but he has not yet returned his visit. 

He has given very few invitations to Longwood; they have con- 
sisted of only three or four to a few of the senior officers of the 53rd. 
The admiral has only dined with him once by invitation, and the same 
day he invited Maria and myself ; you may be sure I gladly accepted, 
but I had a great difficulty in prevailing on her to accompany me, 
but she did. 

We were received in due form ; he still carries on court nonsense, 
and if one did not know how matters really are one might still imagine 
him an emperor in his own dominions when presented to him. Maria 
had the honour of being seated on his right hand, and he was much 
more civil and attentive than I thought he could be, for he is by no 
means a courtier in his manners. To the French he is 
You would suppose that their very existence depended on his smiles. 
If he deigns to look graciously on any of them they are transported 
with delight, and when he looks frowningly (which is much the most 
frequent expression of his countenance) it sinks them to the earth. 
They always walk in his company with their hats off. While at dinner 
they are afraid to speak above a whisper, and their conversation, 
if you can call it such, is confined to answering questions asked by 
him. 

The day we were there I sat next the Countess Bertrand, and was 
therefore pleasantly situated. She talked aloud to the admiral (who 
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immediately delivered up to its delighted owner. This poor man after 
iollowing Owe OS ae eee 
to the jealousy of the others, I believe it arose merely from Buona- 

parte’s having walked with him for three 
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physician informed 
he received the information with the greatest composure and without 
the least change of countenance, and calmly said, ‘‘ He was a great 
fool.” 


Sr. Herena, May 12th, 1821. 
Before this letter can reach you you will have heard that Buona- 
parte died on the evening of the 5th inst. This event has produced 
no small sensation here. For some weeks past it was known that he 
was indisposed, but on the morning of the 4th I was thunderstruck 
on being abruptly told by Sir Hudson Lowe that Buonaparte was 


by the governor and his staff, and in a short time we were joined by 
the Marquis de Montchenu, Admiral Lambert, General Coffin, Mr. 
Greentree, some of the captains of the navy, the commanding officer 
of artillery, and the head of the commissariat department ; six medical 


about twenty persons, was ushered into the room where the body was 
laid. The only alteration I could observe in the face since I had seen 
it in life was that it was not quite so full, but a finer face I never saw. 
The expression was calm and placid, and a crucifix was deposited on 


appearance and requested the company to walk in. We were received 

in the drawing-room by Madame Bertrand and the whole French 

party, except the priest, who remained with the body. Twelve grena- 

diers of the zoth Regiment, who had been kept in waiting, were 

then called in, passed through the drawing-room, and _pro- 
here 


i 
3 
L 


with black cloth. After i 
the navy as attended the funeral, then staff and medical officers and 
naval captains according to rank, juniors first on horseback, the rear 


the Marquis de Montchenu and the governor. In passing the troops 
the band of each corps played a funeral dirge or dead march. When 
the procession had passed the left of the line the troops then followed, 
left in front, until the hearse reached the path which branches off 


lowered into the tomb three salvos were fired from 

which, together with the infantry, were 

road above. After this the priest again 

sprinkled something out of the censer, which concluded the ceremony. 
T. H, Brooxe. 
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8; regulations of, for Longwood, | “ Manuscript transmithegr from St. 
153-4, 182, 190; Napoleon's Helena,” attributeli#to Madame 
epithets on, 190; and Napoleon's de Staél and Talleyrand, really by 


cook, 195-6; Hook on character 
of, 217-220; insinuations against, 
in “ Letters from St. Helena,” 232; 
at Longwood, 236, 245; and the 
gunner of the Baring, 237; Napo- 
leon’s attacks on, 246; last 
words of, to Napoleon, 247-8; 
Hook's defence of, 246-50, 253; 
Napoleon's attitude towards, 248 ; 
Napoleon's note on a letter of, 
253; place of birth of, 255 

——, Lady, 243, 252; courtesy of, to 
Madame Bertrand, 252 (note) 

Louisiana, 64 (mote) 

Lyons, Academy of, xvii 

Lyster, Colonel, conduct of Count 
Bertrand towards, 202; affair 
of, with Count Bertrand, 244~-s, 
252-3 

Lozier, A. H. Bouvet de, share of, in 
the Cadoudal plot, ror 


Mahometanism, Warden's statement 
that Napoleon professed, refuted, 
58-9; Napoleon's attitude to- 
wards, 59; extract from “ Cam- 
paigns of Egypt" regarding, 59-61; 
Napoleon advised to make the 
army embrace, 61-2 

Mai, Champ de, 146 

Malbousquet, Fort, O'Hara at, r11 
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41; of Ney, 42-46 

Marchand, General, vouches for Napo- 
leon’s authorship of “ Letters 
from the Cape,” 3 

Maret, Hugues, Bernard, Duke of 
Bassano, 52-3; sketch of his 
career, 52 (note); at Wilna, 143 

Marie Caroline, Queen of Naples, 81 
(and note) 

Marie Louise, Empress, 74-6; Napo- 
leon’s unkindness to, 198-9 

Marmont, xxxii 

Mason, Miss, 190, 224 

Mauritius, Hook appointed Account- 
ant-General and Treasurer of, 166, 
230 

Mechlin, Archbishop of (see Abbé 
Pradt) 

Masséna at Essling, 40 

Menou, General, Mahometanism em- 
braced by, 62; is accused of 
treachery, but saved by Napoleon, 
113; sketch of his career, 113 
(note) 

Molé, Count, 67; sketch of his career, 
67 (note) 

Monaco, Prince of, meeting of, with 
Napoleon, 46 (and note) 

Monitor, The Anti-Gallican, advertise- 


ment in, 184, 210 
| 


INDEX 


Montchénu, Marquis de, 149; conver- 
sation of, with Montholon, 191; 
Napoleon refuses to receive, 
200 

Montesquiou-Feyenzac, Abbé de, (15; 
sketch of his career, 115 

Montholon, Cor*, xxxiv; vouches for 
Napoleon's authorship of “ Letters 
from the Cape,” 3; his “‘ History 
of the Ce ivity," 12; om Napo- 
leon’s righ. to title of Emperor, 
27-31; his sketch of Chateau- 
briand, 140; ordered by Napoleon 
to protest against treaty of 2nd 
August, 1815, 149; and provisions 
at Longwood, 178; children of, 
222; and Montchénu, 191, 200-1 ; 
servility of, towards Napoleon, 
204-5 ; and Piontikaioski’s (Piont- 
kowski’s) hat, 268; at lying-in- 
state of Napoleon, 270; at funeral 
of Napoleon, 271 

—, Madame, quarrels of, with 
Madame Bertrand, 192-3; char- 
acter of, 193, 245 

Moreau, killed at Dresden, 78; share 
of, in |Cadoudal plot, 95-108, 


120-1 


Murat, Napoleon’s reception of news 
of fate of, 89 (and note); at El- 
Arish, 128 


Nantes, Bishop of, 143 

Napoleon “As a Man of Letters,” 
xv-xliy; “ Letters from the Cape,” 
written by, ix, 3; “Count of 
Essex,” by, xvi; “History of 
Corsica,” by, xvi, xxiv ; essay by, 
at Academy of Lyons, xvii; his 
“ Lettre a Buttafuoco,” xvii-xviii ; 
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his “Souper de Beaucaire,”’ 
xviii-xix; at Avignon, Beaucaire 
and Tarascon, xix ; at Toulon, xix, 
110-12; efforts of, at verse, xx; 
literary ancestors of, xxi ; spelling 
of the name of, xxii; as a student 
of languages, xxii-iii; revisits 
Brienne, xxii; as a reader of 


diffusion of literature from St. 


hurst's speech,” 12, 176; will of, 
12; letter of, to Jerome, rq-5; 
letter of, to Prince Regent, 26; 
on board the Northumberland, 
26, 27, 3%, 34, 58; and Lord 
Whitworth, 28; and the Siamese 
slave, 33 (note); meeting with 
Prince of Monaco, 46 (and note) ; 
his opinion of Sir Robert Wilson, 
50 (note); practical isolation of, 
at Elba, 53 (note); return of, from 
Elba, 52-3; om Soult’s actions, 54 
(note); English denial of deter- 


INDEX 


Paoli, Napoleon’s “ History of Corsica,” 
dedicated to, xvi, xxii 

Pianosa, island of, description of, 55; 
occupation of, by Napoleon, 
55-6 

Pichegru, General, 92; relations of, 
with Moreau, 95; share of, in the 
Cadondal plot, 92-108, 120 

Piontowski, 186 (mote); arrival of, at 
St. Helena, 268; Montholon and 
his hat, 268 

Plague, French army attacked by, 134, 
138 

Plantation House, 82, 138, 148, 179; 
East India Company to give up, 
for Napoleon, 180 

Plymouth Herald, obituary notice of 
T. H. Brooke, in, 261 

Poitiers, Bishop of (see Abbé Pradt) 

Polignac, Armande de, 97 

Pradt, Abbé, sketch of career of, 
142-5 


Quarterly Review, attributed “ Letters 
from the Cape,” to Las Cases, 3 
(note); on “ Letters from the Cape,” 
163; account of Hook in, prob- 
ably by Lockhart, 170 (note); 
and William Warden, 194 

Querelle, arrest of, in connection with 
Cadoudal plot, 100 

Quesnoy, Baron du, 6 


Ragusa, Duke of, 147 

Rapka, Wells of, Napoleon at, 130 

Rapp, General, 118; sketch of his 
career, 118 (note) 

Ratel, Abbé, 95 (and note); agent of, 
seized, 97-8 

Reade, Sir Thomas, 203-4, 216, 220, 
225; the letter of, 245 


Reggio, Duke of, 147 

Regnier, General, 127-8 

Reich, Baroness de, 99 

Rémusat, Madame de, xxiv 

Ridgway, James, 3, 163 

Robinson, Miss, “The Nymph of the 
Valley,” 87 

Rose, Dr. Holland, xviii, xxvi 

Rovigo, Duke of, 143 

Rupert's Hill, 227-8 


Saddah, Cheick, and Kléber’s tax on 
Cairo, 136-7 

Saint Cloud, Mr. Fox at, 237 

“Saint Cloud, Secret History of the 
Cabinet of,” 210-1 (note) 

St. Cyr, Marshal, 147 

Sainte-Beuve, on Chateaubriand, xxx ; 
on Napoleon’s proclamations, 
xxxi-ii 

St. Helena, to-day, xxxvii; Napoleon 
at, 84-9; climate of, 86, 157, 181, 
185, 227; food at 86, 157, 176-9, 
228-9; isolation of, 86-7; Napo- 
leon on conditions of his exile at, 
149-159 ; expenses of, 156 ; deaths 
at, 157, 185; commissioners to, 
200; indifference of inhabitants 
of, towards Napoleon, 205; de- 
scription of, 223-31; Madame 
Bertrand’s first view of, 223; 
unsophistication of inhabitants of, 
224; pay of officers at, 228-30; 
guard at, 266-7 

Saint-Nicaise, Rue, attempt on Napo- 
leon’s life at, 117 et seq. 

Santini, Eduard, pamphlet of, 186 
(note), 187, 218 

Sardinia, King of, 113, 141 

Savona, meeting of Pope and prelates 
at, 143 

Saxony, made a kingdom, 31 (note) 
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